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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Inage in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“ The Three Passions,” &c., ¥c. 


——_<—— 
CHAPTER I. 
Again rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All freshly steeped in morning dews. > 
urns. 
Everton HALL, situated in the pleasantest and 
most picturesque part of Hampshire, was juatly 
considered to be one of the loveliest country houses 
inEngland, a land peculiarly rich in aristocratic 
domains of the highest beauty. 
This splendid residence was built of stone and 
tick, combining with its substantial roofs and 
pointed towers the excellence of the present cen- 
tury and a certain feudal aspect. Its vast size and 
its fringe of subsidiary offices were placed upon a 
gentle acclivity, the foot of which was graced with 
ancient forest ees, and it commanded a pleasing 
wew of @ rich valley, through which capricious] 
meandered a little river—its water, limpid, thoug 
not deep, winding hither and thither in sinuous 
channels, while aged willows and birches with their 
— barks gave a virent edging to the sparkling 














Meadow land, resembling a huge carpet of green 
My vet, stretched on either side of the river for some 
stance and formed the park attached to the man- 
on until it reached a skirting of wood, which from 
Penalty deserved the name of a forest. 

a nn. browsed the antlered herd, and game of 
a kinds invited the attention of the hunter, as 
~ pga attracted the skill of the more gentle 
this magnificent property, to which were attached 
more than four thousand pte of farm land, had 
: ~w centuries in the possession of the lords of 
er “on—a race of ee | gentlemen, fond of 
—_ horsemen, and the best shots in the 


















“ [THE FLIRTATION. | 

The owner of Everton Hall at the time our story 
commences was a simple, good-hearted squire, verg- 
ing upon the age of forty; as master of the hounds 
he commanded the respect and enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of his neighbours ; as commander of the yeo- 
manry cavalry he was endeared to the farmers ; and 
as Provincial Grand Master of the county lodge he 
was well known to all Freemasons. 

It would be difficult to meet with a man better 
known, more respected and beloved, than the four- 
teenth peer who enjoyed the title of Kimbolton. 

He had been married nearly three months to a 
lovely and accomplished young lady, Miss Marigold 
Henderson, who was suspected by more than one of 
the county gossips of having allied herself to an 
ancient name and a wealthy house from mercenary 
motives. 

A more devoted husband never existed. He adored 
his wife, and begrudged every hour spent in out- 
door sports or duties which took him away from her 
side. At times she had an air of weariness, or even 
pain, as if this rare devotion was distasteful to her ; 
but his lordship resembled those who have eyes and 
see not, who have ears and hear not, for he never 
ceased to call her his angel and to seek blissful hours 
in her loved society. 

One evening, the declining sun, hidden by a long 
and narfow cloud, copper-coloured and fringed with 
gold, made the horizon resplendent with the most 
lively and varied colours ; below the cloud was a 
space of considerable size, refracting lapis-laswi 
blue, with a golden haze ; higher up were large clouds 
of a purple tint ; and again inthe depths of the fir- 
mament were seen litile rose-coloured flakes, on a 
groundwork of white, tinged with a faint azure. 
The distant tops of the stately trees swam in a 
transparent violet mist. 

Now and then the depths of the valley gave out a 
confused sound of voices, accompanied by the bark- 
ing of dogs, which was echoed back by the hills, then 
all was still. 

In the drawing-room of Everton Hall two ladies 
near an open window contemplated with wandering 
eyes the magnificent scenery which we have at- 
tempted to describe, and listened to the distant 








and occasional sounds which proceeded from the 
valley. 

One of the ladies was Marigold, the mistress of 
the mansion, the wife of Lord Kimbolton, 

The room was handsomely furnished and with 
becoming taste; flowers were displayed in vases, 
choice books lay upon the tables, valuable engrav- 
ings and pictures adorned the walls. The piano 
was open as if some one had been recently play- 
ing upon it, and the newest music was scattered 
about in charming confusion. 

Lady Kimbolton was reclining on a sofa covered 
with blue silk, and raised sufficien tly high on pillows 
to be able to gaze from the window upon the 
beauties of spring already displayed in the park. 

She wore uw dress of pale gray silk, which served 
to set off to perfection her exquisite waist. Scarcely 
three-and-twenty, she was tall and slender, charm- 
ing rather than strictly beautiful, above all things 
graceful and furnished with an unmistakeable air 
of ladylike distinction. Her appearance was ex- 
tremely delicate, and made one think involuntarily 
of the softness of a white rose. Her eyes were of a 
deep blue, having a dreamy expression almost melan- 
choly in its sad tenderness ; her lips, red as moist 
coral, contrasted strongly with the dead whiteness 
of her skin. Anenamelled diamond locket was sus- 
pended from her neck by a piece of black velvet. 

Her ladyship fixed her gaze upon the valley with 
a certain absenceof mind. She bestowed little at- 
tention upon the magnificent sky which was dis- 
played before her in all the splendour of the set- 
ting sun. She was entirely absorbed by her thoughts, 
and it did not seem that they were of an absolutely 
pleasant nature, for she either could not or would 
not chase away the cloud of sadness whith rested 
on her brow and the expression full of bitterness 
which sometimes made itself visible in a half-smile 
on her lips. 

It was difficult to say why she should be sad. Sho 
passed in society for the happiest and most fortu- 
nate of young brides. She had all that she could wish 
for in the world—youth, beauty, wealth, which brings 
luxury in its train, a and husband full of respect 
and tenderness, 
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Tho lady who sat near her was her aunt, Mrs. 
Henderson, with whom hor youth had been spent, for 
she had been left an orphan atanearlyage. Mrs. 
Henderson had an independent income and moved in 
the very best society. Her niece, Marigold, though 
born of good parents, had been left with slender re- 
sources, and her aunt had spared no expense to edu- 
cate her in London and* Paris in such a way that 
she might contract a high and influential marriage. 

We have seen that she succeeded in effecting this, 
the dream of her aunt’s life ; and, as neither the hus- 
band nor the wife evinced any disinclination, Mrs. 
Henderson after the honeymoon took up her abode 
with the newly married couple. 

In the evening, when carefully dressed, Mrs. 
Henderson passed for a much younger woman than 
she was, for in reality she was five-and-forty, and 
had been fifteen years a widow. A thin waist helped 
the illusion as to her age. She was always attired 
in the height of fashion. Her features were, like those 
of her niece, of a classic cast, almost Grecian im the 
slender and well-chiselled outlines, and there was a 
sweetness in her smile which years before must 
have been irresistible. 

A real affection existed between Mrs, Henderson 
and her niece Marigold, whose excellent marriage 
she regarded as the great achievement of her life, 
and as she looked at her in the fading light of the 
setting sun she felt uneasy at beholding her ab- 
sorption and the melancholy which overspread her 
lovely features. 

‘* You are a little pale to-day, darling,” she said, 
in an affectionate tone of concern. ‘“ Youdonot go 
out enough. The weather is now fresh and spring- 
iike. I must see to this. It will never do to let the 
roses fade from.your pretty cheeks.” 

Lady Kimbolton started, and emerging from her 
abstraetion answered : 

‘*] do not think I am more or less pale than usual, 
dear aunt.” 

* You cannotdeceive me, Marigold,” returned Mrs. 
Henderson. “ Sixmonthsago the carnation in your 
cheeks seemed to have wedded the snow, now you 
are white as @ lily, Why does the snow remain 
alone? WhenI was youragel hadacolour. It 
is unnatural for young girls to be so pale.” 

* You were more beavtiful than [, dear aunt.” 

“T will not accept that as an excuse, though the 
compliment is a pretty one,” replied Mrs, Hender- 
son. 

** Bosides,” answered Marigold, “I never had much 
colour.” 

**Tell me frankly; now ; does anything worry you ? 
do you feel ili 2” 

““T was never betterin health in my life.” 

“Then why are.you so pensive and sad? There 
must be some reason for it.” 

“I did not know that I was so,” said her ladyship, 
forcing asmile. ‘* You have discovered a malady 
which [ am inclined to think exists only in your im- 
agination.” 

** Not at all,” Mrs. Henderson answered. 
not going to allow myself to be foiled in that way ; 
there is something the matter with you, and [ mean 
to find it out. Your eyes are too expressive not to 
tell the truth, my pet.” 

** What do they say, aunt?” 

“They talk mysteriously of some hidden pain, 
and their brilliancy seems to be extinguished by a 
shower of tears shed in private.” 

** Sheer delusion, aunt,” replied Marigold. 

“ Have yon no confidence in me, my deur? Be 
frank with one who has proved that she loves you 
fondly. If I have not a right to demand your can- 
dour who has?” 

‘** What do you want me to say?” rejoined her 
ladyship, slightly embarrassed. ‘‘I have nothing 
to coneeal, and 1 am really at a loss to know what 
it is youask of me.” 

“Something has taken place. You are not like 
your former self,” said Mrs. Henderson, regarding 
her with a searching glance. “ Are you ennuied down 
here? Is it that you sigh for the delights of the Lon- 
don season, now about to commence ?’’ 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

* Sometimes one gets weary almost without know- 
ing it. Ihave gone through that. ‘Che hours seem 
to grow longer; the amusements which a country 
house affords are simply a bore; one takes pleasure 
in nothing. The nerves are excited ; one is irritated 
at the slightest thing, and one shuts one’s self up to 
have a quiet ery. Are these symptoms like yours >” 

‘** No,” answered Marigold, drily. 

“Then you are dissatisfied with your husband. 
He is not what you expected to find him.” 

** My husband !” cried Lady Kimbolton, colouring. 
““ What should he have to do with it?” 

“Oh, the innocence of the rising generation,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Henderson, laughing. ‘* When [ was 
young one’s husband was an excuse for everything. 
if ono had the tooth-acho it was the husband's fault, 
though I will do full justice to the late Mr. Hender- 
Bon’s memory, and admit that he was not a great 
trouble to me, and when [ come to reflect I do not 
think I appreciated him as he deserved.” 


“Tam. 


| ‘J assure you, dear aunt, that I have no fault 
| whatever to find with Henry,” said her ladyship. 
“ He is most kind and attentive. Therefore as there 
are no griefs existing I am unable to lay them be- 
fore you. What my husband was on the first day 
of our marriage he is now; there is not the least 
diminution of his affection.” 

“This is extraordinary,” cried Mrs. Henderson. 
“Here are two married people perfectly happy, 
which is a difficult state of things to find ; itis quite 
a phenomenal union.” 

But she added, quitting her tone of raillery, and 
assuming an air grave if not severe: 

“*T can see how it is, my dear; itis as clear to 
me now as the fall moon in a cloudless sky at mid- 
night. You have ceased to love your husband.” 

The pallor of her ladyship—of which we spoke at 
the commencement of this conversation—deepened 
visibly, until she became livid. 

** Do not let me be misunderstood,” Mrs. Hender- 
son went on. “ Itis quite possible that you are not 
aware of the change yourself, but it has taken place 
nevertheless. The reserve and the sadness that I 
have remarked in you can only be produced by two 
causes, and they are dawning or expiring love.” 

At these words Mazigold almost sprang from 
the sofa on which she had been reclining, her pallor 
disappeared as if by magic, and gave place to a 
deep scarlet, which suffused her face and neck. 

“Qh, aunt,”’ she stam .nered, in a voice that emo- 
tion rendered tremulous and almost indistinct, 
“what have Idone to merit this harsh and unjust 
suspicion f” 

Mrs. Henderson took her gently but firmly by the 
arm, and caused her to resume her seat, saying: 

* Be calm, dear, and let us talk as we always have 
done, like two friends, who are devoted to one an- 
other, and have each other’s interest at heart.” 

As she spoke she kissed her niece’s burning cheek. 
Marigold offered no resistance to her caresses, and 
sat down by her side on the sofa; but she remained 
silent, and two large tears were suspended like 
pearls at the side of net long, carling eyelashes. 

“No one understands love better than I do,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Henderson; “ one is not free to love or 
cease to love at will, but I am so well acquainted 
with your high principles that 1 am far from either 
accusing or suspecting you. ‘The heart is stronger 
than the will,and when the heart speaks its pos- 
sessor must listen.’’ 

** But,” said her ladyship, “when one has sworn 
to love one’s husband, and no one bat him, and this 
vow uttered at the altar has been registered in 
heaven, the heart has no right to speak.” 

“ That is easily said, my darling; practice how- 
ever is very different from theory. ‘Ce heart is like 
a rebellious child—the more you tell it to be quiet 
the higher it raises its voice. You have grown up 
under my eyes. I know your character and disposi- 
tion better perhaps than my own, and [ recollect 
that five years ago you were passionately in love. 
It was your first love, and that is generally ineradi- 
cable. It is possible that even now the memory of 
your affection for Captain Anglesey will obtrude it- 
self on your wind, and, fight as you may, you cannot 
wholly drive away the unwelcome phantom.” 

Mrs. Henderson might have proceeded farther 
with her remarks had nota remarkable change taken 
place in her niece. 

Directly her aunt pronounced the name of Captain 
Anglesey Marigold besame deeply agitated. Atl the 
blood in her body, flowing back to her heart, made 
her face as white and colourless as a mask of virgin 
wax. 

If her eyelids had moved quickly, and her hands 
trembled violently, one would have thought she had 
fainted. 

Sirs. Henderson regarded her niece with some 
anxiety when she perceived these alarming symp- 
toms, and when she reeled as though she would have 
fallen she supported her failing strength by placing 
her arm round her waist, and drew her tendvrly to- 
wards her bosom. 

‘hen she placed the sofa cushions under her 
head, which was so fair and so pale, and, taking a 
bottle of smelling-salts from a table, held it for her 
to inhale its restorative vapours, 

At the expiration of a few seconds Marigold 
opened her eyes, and made a feeble movement. At 
the same time, with the speed of electricity, her 
aunt’s remark came back to her. 

* Oh, why—why did you mention that name?” 
she murmured. ‘* Oh, you are cruel—cruel! You 
have no pity!’’ 

“It was necessary that I should mention it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Henderson. ‘I had hoped that you had 
forgotten him, but, as he still possesses a hold upon 
your memory, you must root it out, in justice to your 
husband. You must destroy all recollection of him 
or your heart will resemble a fair garden, the 
flowers of which are overshadowed by a poisonous 
and noxious weed.” 

* He is dead,’”’ answered her ladyship. “ You have 
assured me that he died in India. Yuu were averse 
to him because he was poor, and you (rove him from 








me in order to realize your ambitious schemes. He 
went; he sought the pestilential climate of the 
East, so fatal to Europeans, and there he found a 
grave.” 

* All this is very true, my child. I did separate 
you, because you were both poor, and would have 
only injured one another’s prospects in life if you 
had married.” 

“Ts there harm then in thinking of him who is 
dead and gone for ever, aunt? I do try to banish 
him from my memory—I do indeed—but, in spite of 
my resistance, [ cannot always succeed,” continued 
Lady Kimbolton. : 

rs. Henderson shook her head sadly. 

‘You have forced this confession from me. You 
have compelled me to look into the innermost re. 
cesses Of my heart,” continued the young wife; 
“and = have dragged the admission into the 
light of day, though the secret was hidden from my- 
self, and now I shrink from the contemplation of the 
truth.” 

Marigold, poor child, bruised in spirit; and ener. 
vated, had not strength to resist her aunt’s impor- 
tunities, and she sobbed bitterly, her slender frame 
shaking with each convulsive movement, as if it 
would fail in pieces and allow the soul to fly away 
from its frail tenement. 

“I see how it is,” said Mrs. Henderson to herself ; 
“ she is too much alonehere. Kimbolton is to blame. 
She must have distraction. Theseason is commenc- 
ing; we. must go to balls, /¢tes, and parties once 
more. Yes, London societyis the only cure for what 
may become a serious mental malady.” 

Suddenly the barking of dogs and the loud voices 
of the keepers, mingled with the laughter of gentle- 
men, Was heard distinctly approaching from the 
valley. 

ose sounds heralded the return of Lord Kim- 
bolton and a party of friends from a coursing match 
which had been hold that afternoon. 

** Rouse yourself, Marigold, my dear,”’ exclaimed 
her aunt, hurriedly. ‘ It is time to dress for dinner ; 
the gong will sound directly. Goto your room, dar- 
ling; it will never do for your husband to find you 
in tears.” 

Marigold rose, and, leaning on her aunt’s arm, 
for she was still weak and ill, quitted the drawing- 
room, and ascended: the grand staircase to hor bed- 
room. 

“Dead!” she muttered. “ He who was my love 
is dead, and they will not let me think of him!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Lovemore: Heigho! I have no comfort. 

Muslin: No comfort, ma'am? Whose fault, then? 
Would anybody but you, ma’am—it provokes me to think 
of it—would any oue, ma'am, young and handsome as 
you are, with so many accomplishments, ma’am, sit at 
home here as melancholy as a poor servant out of place? 
And all this—for what? Why, for a husband. hat do 
you think the world will say of you, ma’am, if you go on 
this way ? The Way to Win Him. 

AsoorT ten o’clock in the morning, a few days 
after the conversation recorded in the last chapter, 
@ young, good-looking, sprightly, but somewhat di- 
minutive fellow might have been seen at the back 
door of Everton Hall, vigorously cleaning a pair of 
top boots, which had sutfered somewhat from the 
elfects of the weather. 

He whistled blithely as he worked, and seemed as 
handy a lad for the situation he filled as could be 
found, for he was valet, groom, and personal atten- 
dant to Lord Kimbolton. 

Stopping suddenly, he looked up and beheld the 
doorway darkened by the form of a pretty girl, who 
occupied the position of maid to Lady Kimbolton. 

Her eyes were large aud somewhat treacherous in 
their deep blackness, her rich brown hair was co- 
vered with a coquettish cap which her mistress com- 
pelled her to wear, though much against her will. 
So thin was her delicate waist that you might almost 
have clasped it with your two hands, She had small 
hands and feet, and a provoking smile sat on her 
rosy lips. 

“A lovely morning, Mr. Rouse,’’ she exclaimed, 
glad of the opportunity to flirt with the valet, upon 
whom she was instinctively aware that she had al- 
ready made some impression. 

“You may well say lovely, Flora,” answered 
Rouse. “ {t’s as tine a day as I wish to see, and if 
the hounds were to meet the scent would be beauti- 
ful; we should have a splendid ran, and—— What's 
the matter that you are looking so black all at 
once ?”’ he added as he broke off abruptly. 

‘* Matter enough, I think,” replied the maid, toss- 
ing her head. ‘“* We are coming to something. 
alow no familiarity, not even from an upper ser- 
vant—if 1 may dignify with that title a gentleman 
who fills so many oilives as you.” .. . 

“What have I done now?” he asked, setting 
down the boots and scratching his head in a 
clownish manner. 

“You have called me by my Christian nme, and 
that’s a liberty. It’s not etiquette, Mr. isons, a8 
we say in the drawing-room, thoigu I suppose I 
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must make some allowance for your country man- 
nos and bringing up,” she said, severely, ; 

“Task pardon, Miss Merton,” he said. “I haven’t 
had the advantage of a London education like you. 
Master took me from the plough, and I never had 
much schooling ; however, I’m toldof itand it shan’t 

sour again.” 

Ton never were in London?” returned Flora 
Morton, regarding him asa remarkable specimen of 
nity. : 
infer had the luck, though I’ve heard it’s a 
wonderful place. Master’s promised to take me 

next time he goes, and that’s something.” 

The maid’s eyes sparkled as she replied: 

‘ What would you say, Teddy, if I were to tell 
you that weave going toLondon?” = 7 
"Phere now,” he exclaimed, with an injured air ; 
“you call me ‘Teddy, and I mayn’t address you as 
anything else than Miss Merton. But is it true? 
Are we really going to London?” 

“ That we are; and there’s newsforyou. No one 
knows it but me and you, now I’ve told you. The 
whole household’s going, and we're to have a man- 
sion in Belgravia for the season.” : 

“Well I’m-——” began Teddy; but he checked 
himself before the refinement, of the lady’s-maid, 
aud added: ‘* Well I never—who’d have thought 
it?” 

“My lady is not at all well,” continued Flora. 
“Doctor Dawson came down from London and ad- 
yised change ; butall the change in the world won’t 
domy ladyany good. ‘There’s.a riddle for you, Mr. 
Rouse.” 

“never was much of a hand at riddling, Miss 
Merton,” answered Teddy ; “ and if you'll kindly put 
me out of my misery by explaining I shall bedeeply 
grateful to you.” j 

“ Perhaps you don’t know that I’ve been in my 
lady’s family as long as you have in my lord’s, and 
of course | know what | do know.” 

“ What’s that ?” inquired Teddy, staring at her 
with open eyes. 

“ My lady loved before she met Lord Kimbolton, 
aud though her lover died in India she can’t forget 
him.” 






























“ Lor’ now, who'd have thought it !’’ said Teddy. 
“But females, Miss Merton, are curious creatures.” 

“Female is not a word toapply to ladies, Mr. 
Rouse ; 1’d have you know that,” answered I lora, 
indignantly. 

‘They call you the female sect, don’t they ?” 

“Never mind what we're called in books, lady’s 
the word, sir.” 

“Tm sare beg your pardon, miss; I’m not so 
polished ag I ought to be. It’s my misfortune 
rather than my fault; though, coming back to where 
we started, it’s a funny thing to me,” said ‘Teddy, 
“that my lady don’t care for his lordship, because 
he’s evorlastingly at her feet, and a kinder husband 
never lived.” 

Me That’s just where it is, Mr. Rouse,” replied 
ora 

“Just where what is P’’ he asked. 

“Where the shoe pinches, as one may say—a hus- 
band can be too kind, ‘here are very few ladies 
who like too much affection, A man degenerates 
into a bore and an intolerable nuisance if he is al- 
ways dangling at a lady’s side.” 

“Tm astonished !” exclaimed Teddy, pausing in 
his occupation. “ But it all arises from my igno- 
tance of the sect; the female sect—leastways I 
nean the ladies—is a mystery to me. But I’llask 
you a question, Miss Merton,” 

“At your pleasure, Mr. Rouse,” answered Flora, 
with a coquettish glance, 

“Suppose—I only say suppose—a likely young 
fellow was to come to you and pop the question, as 
they say. 

*“ Well?” she ejaculated. 

“And you liked him well enough to go to church 
With him.” 

“ Yes aad 

“ And he was so very fond of yoa that he would 
not let you out of his sight, and always felt a plea- 
sure iu being near you, and having his arm round 
you, and all that sort of thing; what would you 
say ? 































he Say, sir,” repeated Flora, regarding him with a 
stern and scvere glance. “{ should say he wasa 
nuisance, and J belicve if that sort of thing went on 
‘ong [ should run away from him as I am going to 
tun away from you.” 

She moved towards the door. 

Don’t go, Miss Merton,” said Teddy, with an ap- 
Pealing look. * You are like the sun when he comes 
cut of acloud, and ’livens things up a bit. It’s 
avfally cloudy down here. Don’t go—please don’t.’ 
fate lady’s-maid favoured Teddy with a sweet but 

ntalizing smile, and, sayiny she had to attend upon 
“er ladyship, tripped ligatly away, leaving him 
sizing atter her with a fond and longing air. 
ne a girl for you,” he rema.:ked. “ That’s 
i t I call something like a girl. ‘I'nore isn’t a 
*8@ In his lordship’s stables that can beat her for 
‘auty. Wouldn't she look well going across coun- 

















try with the huntsman’s tally-ho, yoicks, tally-ho, 
ringing in her ears !”* 

The information that Flora had been the bearer of 
was correct. Lord and Lady Kimbolton were going 
to town for the season, and her ladyship was to shine 
in fashionable life, as her position, wealth, and 
beauty, entitled her to. 

A house was taken furnished in Colchester Square, 
Belgravia, but the change did not seem to benefit 
Marigold as muchas had been expected. Sho gave 
parties and accepted invitations; universally she 
was recognized as a lovely and accomplished lady, 
though even her admirers were forced to admit that 
there was a languid air about her which somewhat 
detracted from her charms. 

If a person fails to take delight in anything, and 
this abstractedness is‘ not only seen but felt by those 
with whom she comes in contact, a sense of depres- 
sion invariably follows, and this was the case with 
Lady Kimbolton and her friends. 

His lordship’s attention increased ; he was rarely 
long absent from her side, but he could not see that 
his devotion failed in the desired effect. The forced 
smile, the averted eye, and the irrepressible sigh 
were lost upon him, 

One morning Lord Kimbolton after breakfast an- 
nounced his intention of going to his club. 

Marigold looked up with an expression of relief and 
exclaimed : 

“Tam glad to hear that you are going out a little 
more, Henry. You stay at home with me too mach. 
I do not mean to say that your company is disagreo- 
able, far from it,” she added as she saw a shade of 
displeasure cross his countenance. ‘‘ But you ought 
- - sacrifice yourself to your position as a hus- 

and. 

“ Ah,” he said, “you do not understand me. I 
am going to the club to give in my resignation, be- 
cause when I am there I waste precious hours which 
ought to be spent in your society, my pet.” 

Marigold stifled a groan. 

He did not remark this, and kissing her tenderly 
went away in his brougham, which was waiting 
outside, 

‘** He will kill me with kindness,’”’ she murmured. 

Mrs, Henderson had been reading some letters 
near the window, and overheard her niece’s muttered 
remark, 

“ Henry means to be good, dear,” she observed. 
“You should bear with him.” 

“ Is not this constant espionage ?” replied Mari- 
gold. “ Methinks I am not left alone night or day 
fora single hour. Whereis the woman who could 
bear such a state of things ?” 

‘1 am acquainted with several married ladies who 
would feel highly flattered if they were favoured 
with a little more of their husbands’ society than 
what they get.” 

‘“* Possibly. Extremes are.bad, but I ask you, my 
dear aunt, if Henry is not too fond.’ 

 Itis you, child, who are not fond enough,” said 
Mrs. Henderson, shaking her head. 

‘‘ Weare a very unhappy couple, I fear,” cried 
Marigold. ‘* Heaven knows I love my husband, and 
try to do my duty, yet | should appreciate a little 
more time to myself ; there is aluxury in boing alone. 
Solitude has charms. If I could dine, ride, walk by 
myself it would be a different thing. Henry is too 
uxorious. It is possible for a man to be too fond of 
his wife.” 

“That isa new doctrine,” exclaimed Mrs. Hender- 
son, laughing, “ and you will not, I think, find ita 
very general. complaint in society. Men are too apt 
to rove, and the club has been the rock on which 
the happiness of many a married couple has split.” 

Marigold took up the newspaper and tried to pass 
away the time by glancing at its-contents. Then 
she walked through the conservatory, and went up- 
stairs to make her mid-day toilet. 

It was nearly luncheon time when she again ap- 
peared in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Henderson had gone out shopping—that 
mysterious occupation in which all ladies find such 
an entrancing pleasure. 

Secarcely had Marigold seated herself on the sofa 
when aloud knocking at the door announced her hus- 
band’s arrival. 

He entered the room accompanied by a tall, fair, 
gentleman, whose face was bronzed as if by expo- 
sure to a tropical sun. He wore a long beard, 
whiskers, and moustache, and though blusé was 
very handsome. 

“Permit me, my dear, to introduce a friend to 
you,” exclaimed Lord Kimbolton. ‘Captain An- 
glesey, Lady Kimbolton.” 

If Marigold had been pale before she became as 
pallid as deathnow. Her form was rigidand stony, 
and it was with difficulty that she could make a for- 
mal and constrained bow. 

The captain regarded her with an air of astonish- 
ment not unmingled with a lively pity, but he did 
not betray any emotion. 

Lord Kimbolton chatted on as was his wont, 
saying : 

“At the club I met Doctor Dawson, who was 





kind enough to introduce me to Captain Anglesey, 
who has not long returned trom the East. He was 
going in my direction, and I was happy to have 
the chance of being his companion, and still more 
happy when he consented to stay to luncheon with 
me,” 
*“T am glad to see Captain Anglesey,’’ replied 
Marigold, in a frigid voice. 

‘““We shall have quite a little party,” continued 
his lordship; “ the doctor is coming up with Wilfred 
Marshall, and they are going-to play a game at bil- 
liards this afternoon, I backing the doctor. You 
must come upstairs, and grace the match with your 
presence, dear. Oh, here is Mrs. Henderson. Cap- 
tain Anglesey, my wife’s aunt.” 

Mrs. Henderson seemed startivd, but the cap- 
tain without any embarrassment walked to mect 
her as she entered the room, and, extending his hand, 
exclaimed : 

“TI think, if Iam not mistaken, that a slight ac- 
quaintance existed between Mrs. Henderson and my- 
self before I went abroad.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said Lord Kimbolton, “old frionds, 
eh? That is peculiarly charming.” 

‘“Not that exactly,” replied Mrs. Henderson. 
“Captain Anglesey and I have met at parties. I re- 
member it now he reminds me of the past—quite. a 
casual acquaintance, nothing more.” 

“Oh, no, nothing more,” said the captain, while 
a half-smile played round the corners of his hand- 
some mouth. 

* Well,” exclaimed Lord Kimbolton, “you will 
have an opportunity I hope of allowing the old av- 
quaintanceship to ripen into friendship. Run away 
with your packages, aunt. Ah! another knock at 
the door. 1t must be the doctor and Marshall.” 

Mrs. Henderson left the room in some trepidation 
just before Doctor Dawson and Mr. Marshall en- 
tered it. 

The former wag a physician who had enjoyed a 
large practice, from which he had retired after rea- 
lizing a handsome fortune. He only attended afow 
old patients, and that was done more out of friend- 
ship and a love of his profession than a desire for 
farther gain. 

Mr. Wilfred Marshall was a barrister who rarely 
held a brief. He was undoubtedly clever, but he had 
an income of a few hundreds a year, and evinced 
a strong disinclination to work. Being in good 
society, he found a variety of ways of passing his 
time and put off the day indefinitely when he meant 
to begin to practise. 

Every one liked him, for he was an agreeable com- 
panion, a good talker, an excellent billiard and 
whist player, always at the service of a friend, and 
invaluable in that sort of small talk which ladies 
tind so charming. 

As Mrs. Henderson left the room she looked sig- 
nifivantly at Captain Auglesey, and raised her hand 
Warningly as if she would counsel caution and pra- 
denee. He replied with a slight nod, and when the 
new comers entered a conversation sprang up be- 
tween the gentlemen. 

Lady Kimbolton rose and tottered towards the 
window. Her agitation was so marked that his 
lordship must have noticed it bad he not beon eu- 
grossed with Mr. Marshall, to whom he talked about 
the match at billiards which was to take place in 
his own billiard-room after luncheon. 

The doctor joined in the conversation, and while 
the three chatted and lounged Captain Anglesey 
glided up to the window. 

Touching Lady Kimbolton lightly on the 
shoulder, he said, in a low voice that thrilled tarough 
her ; 

‘** Have you forgotten me, Marigold?” 

Not daring to turn her eyes towards him, she con- 
tinued to gaze ito the square, though the objects 
danced before her, and she felt as if she should 
faint. 

It was by a great effort that she controlled her- 
self, and she resembleda statue chiselled out of the 
cold stone, lifeless, but beautiful still. 


CHAPTER III. 
Margaret: Dost thou tremble ? 
Then what should J, a helpless woman, do? 
Imagine that, aud, if thou art a man, 
Feel for what I may suffer. The Black Prince. 

No situation could posibly have been more em- 
barrassing than that in which Lady Kimolton found 
herself suddenly placed. 

Captain Anglesey was the man who had gained 
her youthful atfections. She had loved him tenderly 
and truly, and as we have seen had been unable to 
forget him after her marriage with another, and- 
when she was told that he was dead. 

To see him before her was a shock and a surprise 
which produced a speciesof stupefaction. Shecould 
not believe it real. Mrs. Henderson had told her 
with circumstantial minuteness that he had died of 
dysentery at Bangalore, and she nad never hoped to 
see him again, but now she imagined that she had 
been deceived, and it is not too much to say that if 
she had entertained any doubt about his deceas. 
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she would not have become the wife of Lord Kim- 
bolton, however alluring the prospect might have 
been. 

Fortunately for Marigold Mrs. Henderson only 
went upstairs to remove her bonnet and shawl ; she 
hastened down and came to her niece’s rescue just 
as the unhappy lady felt her senses about to leave her. 

“Captain Anglesey,” she cried as she tripped 
into the room with an agility that would have done 
credit to a girl of seventeen, “ we musthave a chat 
about old times. Come hither and take a seat by 
my side on this ottoman.” 

Thus addressed the captain was compelled to 
leave Lady Kimbolton without having elicited from 
her any sign of recognition. , 

When he took a place by Mrs. Henderson’s side 
that lady lowered her voice and said : 

“Ts it kind of you to try and awaken old recol- 
lections? You and Marigold must mect as _ stran- 
gers, or I shall take effectual steps to close the door 
of this house against you.” 

‘* My\dear Mrs. Henderson,”’ he replied, “ do not 
beso cruel. Make some allowance for my feelings. 
I have not been six weeks in England, and after mak- 
ing ineffectual inquiries after my first and only love 
I meet her unexpectedly and find her the wife of an- 
other. Is ‘¢ not enough to make a man take sudden 
leave of his senses ?”’ . 

“ We heard that you were dead, and as Lord Kim- 
bolton offered himself he was accepted.” 

“ Did you believe in the story of my death?” he 


asked. ‘ 

“Undoubtedly, we had it with circumstantial 
ainuteness.”’ 

“From whom ?” 

“T forget now,’’ she answered, with evident em- 
barrassment. 

“Is she happy with her husband ?” he queried. 

‘**Happy!’’ repeated Mrs. Henderson. ‘That is 
scarcely the word to describe their blissful existence. 
Kimbolton is devoted to Marigold, and the dear girl 
dotes upon him. You have been forgotten for years. 
That is another instance of the fickleness of the 
sox. Is it not?” 

**T would have staked my existence upon Mari- 
gold’s constancy,” replied Captain Anglesey, with a 
deep sigh. “It has been my never-failing hope to 
moet her again and renew those vows that we uttered 
years ago.” 

* Nonsense, romantic nonsense. Marigold is 
married now, and I repeat that you must meet as 
strangors or | will take care that youdo not meet at 
all. More than that—you must not stay here to-day. 
It is a most unfortunate thing that Kimbolton should 
have made your acquaintance.” pik 

r But Lam invited ; there is to bea billiard match, 
and——”’ 

“T cannot help it. Plead a pressing engagement 
which you have just remembered. Go you must and 
instantly. Look at Marigold ; the poor child trembles 
as ifshe had the ague. ‘There will be a scene if you 
stop here.”’ 

“ Everything occurs so suddenly that Iam like one 
inadream. Am I never to see her again?” asked 
Captain Anglesey. 

“TI will not say that, though what good your meet- 
ing can be to either of you I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. Still that will depend upon circumstances. 
Call here again in a week, and ask to see me. I will 
advise you,” replied Mrs. Henderson. 

‘I would give the world for five minutes’ conver- 
sation with Marigold.” 

“It is impossible. Would you bring about a scene 
and compromise her with her husband, who is very 
kind, but just the sort of man who would become 
alarmingly jealous on the slightest provocation ?’’ 

“ Perhaps you aro right,” answered Captain An- 
glesey. ‘I will go for her sake, her sweet sake. I 
will try to forgive you for being the cause of my 
banishment.” 

So imperious was the tone that Mrs. Henderson 
adopted that Captain Anglesey was compelled to 
do as she told him. He advanced to Lord Kimbol- 
ton, and made as ready an excuse as he was able, 
promising to return in the afternoon if he could 
possibly manage it. 

“Sorry you must go,” exclaimed his lordship, in 
his frank and hearty manner. “ But as you havo 
business in the city which you did not think of when 
you accepted my invitation I will not detain you ; 
as a friend of the doctor’s I shall be glad to see you 
at any time, and when the shooting season com- 
mences I will find a gun for you and place aroomat 
your disposal.” 

Captain Anglesey muttered something about his 
lordship being too good, and shook hands with the 
gentlemen, in vain trying to catch her ladyship’s 
eye as he wished her and her aunt good-bye. 

Lunch was soon after announced, and Marigold 
retired as soon as she was able, pleading indisposi- 
tion. She retreated to her own room and found re- 
lief in a flood of tears. 

Mrs. Henderson joined her without much delay, 
and, taking her hand in hers, said: 

“ Marigold, dear, a great misfortune has happened, 





but you must me brave, you must summon all your 
fortitude and courage to your aid.” 

** Do not let me see him again,” replied Lady Kim- 
bolton. “Keep him away from me. Itis misery 
enough to know that he lives and that our lives are 
sundered. I cannot bear to see him.’’ 

“*T would rather have lost half my fortune, and I 
am not very rich,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, ‘ than that 
this should have occurred. I thought Captain 
Anglesey dead.” 

* So did I, or I would never, never have married 
any one else. Oh, the vows we took! I remember 
all that passed between us the day before he sailed 
as well as if it was yesterday. Poor Frank!’ 

“* Marigold,” exclaimed Mrs. Henderson, sternly, 
* you know I am your friend.” 

“Oh, yes, more than my friend—my second 
mother !” 

“Then you are sure that I would not speak 
harshly unless I was compelled to do so, and that | 
would not willingly wound your feelings.’’ 

“No, you are incapable of that,’’ replied Mari- 
gold. ‘‘ You have my interest at heart, but do, do 
pity me, dear aunt.” 

“I do pity you sincerely, but you must promise 
me to forget Captain Anglesey altogether. It is 
much more necessary that you should do so now than 
it was before. Do you remember our conversation 
at Everton only a short time ago? Iread your 
thoughts—I ponetrated your secret. I told you that 
your apparent unhappiness was caused by an im- 
proper dwelling on the past; and you blushed when 
i mentioned Captain Anglesey’s name. You must 
forget him.” 

“I will try—indoed I will, aunt, though it is 
harder now than it was before.” 

* Think of your position—you are a wife ; think of 
your noble name. The world is hard, and unchari- 
table people are consorious, dear Marigold. A repu- 
tation is soon lost. Women often do foolish things 
—meaning no harm—the consequences of which are 
ruinous, and they would give the world to recall 
their folly when it is toolate. A breath can destroy 
a@ woman's character, and a scandalous insinuation 
has separated many a wife from her husband.” 

Lady Kimbolton checked her grief, though she 
spoke in an hysterical voice as she replied : 

“ Rest contented, dear aunt; I will do nothing 
that can disgrace my name. You shall have my 
assurance that I will not willingly meet Captain 
Anglesey again.” 

“With that assurance I will be satisfied. Tho 
captain has been dead to you for years, and he must 
remain so.” 

“It is my fate,” said her ladyship, ‘ Leave me, 
dear aunt. I will pray for strength and guidance, 
and soon [ Shall be calm.” 

* Dear child,” replied Mrs. Henderson, kissing her, 
‘* your instincts were always good and pure. Heaven 
guard and protect you.” 

When she was alone again Marigold prayed 
very, very fervently that she might bear her cross 
bravely, and, though her meeting with Captain 
Anglesey had opened an old wound, which had cica- 
trized, not healed, she determined that she would 
concentrate all her love and affection on her hus- 
band, and that not one traitorous thought should 
ever steal into her mind. 

She had yot to learn that her aunt had cruelly de- 
ceived her by inventing the story of the captain’s 
death, and destroying all the letters he wrote her 
from India. 

Being poor, though of a good family, Captain 
Anglesey had gone to India, hoping to obtain a civil 
appointment, which he could hold in addition to his 
military rank, and thus enable himself to save a 
little money and come back an independent man to 
claim his bride, 

Some anxiety had been excited in his mind when 
his correspondence with Marigold became Onesided 
and he received no more letters from her. 

But he worked on bravely, and, when the time 
came for him to obtain leave of absence, he hastened 
back to England, but Marigold and Mrs. Henderson 
had left their old home in May Fair. and he did not 
know what had become of them until he met them 
in the singular manner we have described. 

That Marigold was lost to him for ever he could 
net doubt, yet he experienced a melancholy satis- 
faction in beholding the only woman he ever loved 
in his life. 

He was as much perturbed as Marigold when he 
quitted Lord Kimbolton’s mansion, at Mrs. Hender- 
son’s instigation, and he felt that he had cherished a 
phantom while working in vain away in tho fur East, 
braving disease and death for a shadow. 

He called upon Mrs. Henderson as she had reques- 
ted him, and begged to be allowed to see Lady iim- 
bolton once more. 

This request she refused in the most decided 
manner. 

* Only let m2 see her once,” he pleaded. ‘She 
shall not regret it. You may be present at the in- 


terview. Twelve hours after, and 1 shall be en route 
for the East.” 








“You will leave England!” said Mrs. Henderson, 
surprised. 
_ “Atonce. I came back toclaim my bride. Sho 
is mine no longer. She makes the heaven of an. 
other, and England is no place for me,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“It cannot be,” returned Mrs. Henderson, 
thoughtfully. I must not sanction any meeting be. 
tween you and Lady Kimbolton, and I enjoin you 
strictly not to seek it. Come to this house no more, 
Captain Anglesey ; you will best consult the happi- 
ness and peace of mind of her you once loved by 
taking my advice.” 

**So be it,” he replied, with a sigh. 

In a few conventional and stereotyped phrasos 
Mrs. Henderson assured him of her sorrow and 
sympathy, recommending him to seek for another 
pretty face and loving heart; but, telling her his 
heart was broken, ho left hastily. 

o he drove away in a cab he muttered to him. 
self : 

‘**I will see her once more. 
again, and then adieu for ever.” 

Mrs. Henderson had virtually forbidden him the 
house, and he had few opportunities of meeting 
Lord Kimbolton, who, having sent in his resignation 
to his club, was more at home than ever. 

When he did meet Kimbolton he was urged to re- 
peat his visit to the square, but he made some ex. 
cuse, knowing that Mrs. Henderson would resent 
his freedom and take effectual means to make hig 
coming disagreeable to him. He wanted to seo 
Marigold once more, and by herself. Why he 
wished tv see her he scarcely knew. But he felt 
that he must see her once more before he returned 
to the East. 

In India he had a splendid career before him, ‘and 
he determined to return to that golden land, and in 
the preoccupations of military life try to forget 
the fickle fair one to whom he had given his heart. 

How dear he stifi was to Lady Kimbolton he had 
yet to learn. 

In the course of his peregrinations he frequently 
sought Colchester Square, and remarked that Flora, 
her ladyship’s maid, often went into the square, 
carrying some needlework in her hand. 

On one occasion he followed her. 

Colchester Square differed in no respect from a 
hundred other London squares. There wero the 
familiar trees and shrubs and grass plots, the sum- 
mer houses and sequestered spots. 

On a seat under a branching sycamore Flora took 
her seat, and busied herself with her needle ; having 
some work to do, she had obtained permission to go 
out while her master and mistress were taking an 
airing in the park. 

Hearing a footstep near her, Flora looked up and 
beheld Captain Anglesey approaching her. 

She had heard of his unexpected return from tho 
East, owing to some incautious words that Mra. 
Henderson let fall in her presence. 

In the old days she had known him well, and ro- 
garded him, as did every one else, as the future hus- 
band of her young mistress, 

He was sufficiently handsome and engaging to 
prove attractive to any young girl. 

She did not pretend to notice him until he was 
close to,her and had exclaimed : 

* Flora, have you forgotten me ?”’ 

‘Oh, Captain Anglesey,’ she replied. “ How you 
startled me!” 

“T am glad to see, my little girl, that you aro as 
charming as ever,’’ he said. 

“If you say so I must believe you, because you 
have the reputation of being a good judge of female 
beauty,’’ she answered. 

‘* With such a pretty face, Flora, you must havea 
compassionate heart.” 

* Do you think so?” she asked, toying with her 
needlework. 

“Tam sure of it,” replied Captain Anglesey. 

**T won’t contradict you,”’ she said. 

“That is right. Now, I want you to do mea 
service.” 

**Of what kind ?” 

“ Most important. You must not refuse me,” said 
the captain, anxiously. 

; As he spoke he felt in his pocket and produced a 
etter. 

Flora regarded him with curiosity, but not with 
surprise. d 

“This isan adventure,” she thought, “ and my life 
is so humdrum that I cannot afford to lose a chance 
of being amused.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


Yes, we must meet 








Tu LANTERN OF DEMOSTHENES.--T he well-known 
Lantern of Demosthenes in the park of St. Cloud, 
near Paris, destroyed by the Prussians during the 
war, is about to be rebuilt as before. It is the exact 
reproduction of a small marble edifice at Athens, 
purchased by the Capucin monks, and casts of which 
had been brought to Western Europe, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by il. : 
acoetn. 

Havine attended to the luggage, Heath joined 
Sybil, His excitement was intense. The few 
seconds before the train began to move seemed to 
him as if they would never end, and he watched iu 
turn every form of those hurrying to and fro in the 
gathering dusk, almost expecting to recognize Vassar 
among them, 

But the train moved at last. They had started. 
For the first time since the reception of the telegram 
from Sybil’s father Heath drew a free breath, and let 
his deep eyes fall with the glance of ownership upon 
the haughty, perfect beauty of the wife he had risked 
80 much to win. Syvil did not look toward him. 
Ske sat with her face half averted, her dreamy eyes 
bent upon the fast-dimming landscape outside. 

“Qountess of Dane,” she was saying to herself 
over and over again. 

Heath leaned toward her. 

“Sybil,” he said; “my Sybil, now and for ever.” 

His wife smiled faintly. 

“When shall I see my father?” she asked. 

A sharp pang smote the heart of Heath at this 
question, but he managed to reply to it without any 
observable change of countenance. 

“ Very soon after our arrival, I hope, dearest.” 

Sybil returned to her musings. She was leaving 
Graystone behind her. She was going to that 
world of gaiety, dress and pleasure of which she had 
80 often dreamed, and a throb of exultation mingled 
with her thoughts, Lord Dane eight years before 
had vowed in the bitterest terms that she should 
never be his wife, yet here she was Lady Dane, and 
she had been wooed as humbly as maiden ever was. 

Presently au arm clasped her and Heath drew her 
slightly toward him. 

She had no right now to resist that caress ; per- 
haps sho did not wish to do so. At any rate she yielded 
to it, and her husband bending down kissed her face 
for the first time. Some perversity of human nature 
made him put a question to her. 

“What would you do, Sybil, if I told you this 
moment that I was not Lord Dano after all, but only 
Volney Heath ?” 

_ Sybil drew herself suddenly out of his embrace, and 
iooked at him with angry, frightened eyes, 

Heath smiled—forced himself to smile. 

, Ah,” his wife said, “you were jesting. I don’t 
like such jests, my lord.” 
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She waited for a moment and added, with scornful 
energy: 

“Tam not sentimental, Lord Dano—don’t imagine 
it. Whatever fancy I had for Volney Heath was 
only fancy. If I had ever imagined myself enough 
in love with a poor man to marry him I should have 
hated him in six months afterwards!” 

Heath whitened. 

“ You are frank, at least,” he said; *‘ nevertheless I 
cannot quite bring myselfto despair of one day 
being loved for something beside my rauk and for- 
tune.” 

“T hope you may be,” Sybil answered, coolly, and 
let her head drop to the cushioned back of her seat. 

Her husband waited till her eyelids fell and then 
geutly drew her little graceful head upon his shoul- 
der, 

She opened her eyes, buf made no objection, 
Looking down upon her with a thrill of exultation, 
her husband caught the glitter of a slender gold 
chain at her snowy throat. Ho remembered it well. 
She had one day shown him what was uponit. To 
it was attached a singular ornament, a large flat ob- 
long locket of thin gold, which opened with a spring, 
the secret of which Sybil had professed to be igno- 
rant of herself. 

‘“* Papa gave it to me when I was eight years old,” 
she had explained, laughingly. “It is a charm to 
secure me a good husband.” 

It was of this locket Heath had thought when he 
told Lord Dano that Sybil had in her own possession 
the papers he wanted. It was a plausible conjec- 
ture. For what purpose would so large and awk- 
ward an ornament be likely to be worn constantly 
unless for the concealment of something of great im- 
portance like those papers on whioh Lord Dane set 
such value? In his wild haste and anxiety lest 
something should interrupt the marriage Heath had, 
till this moment, scarcely thought of them. 

It was absolutely necessary to him that he should 
obtain them, for he felt that, careless and easy 
though Lord Dane might be, he was not the man to 


part with so large a sum of money as fifty thousand’ 


pounds without first receiving into his own hands 
the documents of which it was really the price. 

Those fifty thousand pounds Heath felt more than 
ever now were indispensable to him. Without them 
he could never hope to keep Sybil ignorant of his 
falseness two days, It was necessary that he should 
have them in order to sustain that style of expense 
which she would expect as that Countess of Dane 
she supposed herself to be. He gently lifted tho 
chain upon that snowy throat, 


“ May I open your locket, Sybil?” he asked 





Sybil lifted her beautiful eyes languidly. 

“Tt is not there; papa took it away with him to 
London.” 

The heart of the exultant bridegroom sank like 
lead. He suddenly averted his faco lest his wife 
should seo the white change in it. But he need not 
have feared. She was asicep again already, and re- 
mained so during the greater portion of ‘the night— 
she had not slept much the night before, it must be 
remembered—but he never closed his eyes. 

Already it was coming home to him in direct 
shape that falsehood and wrong-doing can never 
prosper. He had yielded to the temptation of win- 
nivg by a base deception the girl he loved so madly. 
She would be sure to know the truth some day ; sho 
might discover it at any timo now if he could not 
obtain possession of those papers and through them 
of the money necessary to keep up the deceit, 

If he had thrown himself on Sybil’s generosity 
even now she might have forgiven him, for tho 
proud and selfishly reared girl had a warm and sen- 
sitive heart under all her faults. But he dared not 
speak, He chose rather to put off that day of 
reckoning which must come, unconscious that the 
longer he waited the moro difficult it would become 
to brave the indignation of the ambitious and high- 
spirited creatare he had so cheated. 

How could he dare the scorn and anger of those 
matchless eyes by telling her that she was not the 
countess she imagined herself, but only plain Mrs. 
Heath ? 

Anxious thoughts and vain projects flitted through 
his brain the night long. 

He thought of leaving Sybilin London and him- 
self returning to Graystone to meet Rupert Vassar 
and get the papers from him by any desperate means 
that might suggest themselves. But he could not 
propose that she should stay at an hotel, for this 
haughty girl who believed herself to be Lady Dane 
ex pectod to go to Dane House, and there certainly he 
dared not leave her alone, believing as he did that it 
was she whom the true earl had met at Falkner. Be- 
sides, he suddenly remembered that, by the time he 
could reach Graystone, Vassar would have probably 
learned his accomplished treachery, and would be 
steaming back to London upon his track. They 
would pass gach other as they had the night before, 
and Vassar got to Sybil and unmask him. No, no, 
that would never do. 

Vassar would come undoubtedly by the evening 
express. He must be at the termiuus and intercopt 
him in some way, and keep him from his daughter 
by some means. How ? F 

Iu his dosperation the unhappy man clenched his 
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hands and ground his teeth with rage at this obstacle 
which threatened to rob him of the woman he had 
but half won even yet. He felt ready for any daring 
and wicked act that would secure her to him, 

But first he would try reasonable and mild mea- 
sures. He would meet Vassar if he came by the 
evening express, and throw himself upon his mercy. 
Possibly now that his daughter was really married 
he would pardon that which could not be helped, and 
forgive him the falsehood by which she had been 
won. For her sake, and to secure the fifty thousand 
pounds, he might even consent to yield to him those 
precious papers. 

Something warned Heath, however, that it would 
not be so, that beneath that quiet, elegant exterior 
of Rupert Vassar lurked a tigerish wrath and vin-~ 
dictiveness that no arguments at his command would 
be likely tosoften. That his rage would be some- 
thing fearful it required no divination to foretell. 
The man who had so utterly shattered the fabric he 
had spent so many years in rearing had little reason 
to expect any favour at his hands. As for the money, 
he could himself wring twice fifty thousand pounds 
from Lord Dane with the papers. 

Heath and his young wife reached London at dawn, 
and found waiting for them the grand Dane carriage 
with its liveried coachman and footmen in attendance, 

That was as had been agreed upon between the 
earl and himself. 

But a dark flush mounted to Heath’s brow as he 
read in the siguificant looks of the lackeys iu charge 
that they kuew all. 

The coachman touched his gold-laced hat to them 
with an air that made Heath long to knock him down, 
and the footman as he lowered the step of the splen- 
did equipage said “My lord” and my lady ” with 
the same sly meaning in his pale eyes. 

Sybil was radiant as she sank upon the velvet 
cushions. She made no attempt to conceal her satis- 
faction, this sixteen-year-old Countess of Dane. 

Volney Heath’s face was clouded heavily, but his 
exultant young wife did not notice itas she bent her 
lovely gaze ou the London sights which she was 
sweepiug by as in a triumphal chariot. 

Suddenly a dreadful thought assailed Heath. Lord 
Dane had promised to keep Vassar with him, and 
had not done so. Perhaps, then, Dane himself was 
at lis town house at this moment, waiting for him to 
arrive with his bride. He would see Syvtil, he would 
recognize her as the young and beautiful mystery ho 
had met at Falkuer. 

Farewell then iudeed to his chances of the fifty 
thousand pounds. 

He glanced at Sybil. 

Was it in reason to expect that any man would ever 
forgive him for haviug won from him such loveliness 
as hers? 

“My darling,” he said to her, suddenly, “have you 
a veil ?” 

She showed him that she wore one attached to her 
travelling hat, smiling slightly at Lis question. 

“Would you mind dropping it as we enter Dane 
House ?” 

Sybil immediately let her veil fall, and her hus- 
band noticed with relief that it was a thick one. 

If Sybil wondered at the request she was tuo proud 
to make any remark. 

Only two footmen were waiting in the lofty and 
spacious passage-way, and while one threw open the 
magnificent portals the other officiously offered to 
conduct “ my lady” to her apartments. 

Heath’s brow was hot with shame. 

Had Lord Dane told his secret to all his menials ? 

He gave the man a look which made him shrink, 
and ordered him to lead on. 

Sybil was on his arm. 

Adéle, the maid, came mincing along behind. 

Every instant the anxious schemer was in deadly 
fear lest Lord Dane should suddenly step forth and 
confront them. 

But he did not. 

Leaving Sybil with her maid in the costly and 
beautiful apartments appropriated to her, he went 
ostensibly to try to learn where Vassar was, really 
to find Lord Dane, 

A servant was waiting to conduct him to the 
library, whither his lordship requested that he would 
come immediately. 

There was a bright fire in the polished grate, for 
the morning was cool, and the earl stood at one side 
in his dressiung-gown. His face betokened much ex- 
citement. 

** The papers?” wera his first words. 
got her, 1 see. Where are the papers ?” 

Volney Heath walked deliberately forward and 
took the other side of the fire. His face was pale, 
his lips firmly set, his eyes determined. 

“The papers are safe, my lord ;no thanks to you 
however,” he said, ‘‘ Why did you let Vassar loose 
on me? He came very near spoiling everything.” 

Lord Dane frowned angrily. 


“ You have 


“Tt was my fault, but I’ll more than make it up to 
you. Have you got those papers?” 

‘“* How was it your fault, my lord ?” 

“ He overheard a conversation between me and my 
man Cheeny. He never stopped an instant after it, 
though he could have caught but few words. It was 
a good one to see his face though—the blackest I 
ever saw on mortal shoulders.” 

In spite of his anxiety his lordship laughed heartily 
at the recollection. 

“You don’t mean to say you have told Cheeny how 
matters stand ?” demanded Heath. 

**T had to, man. It was necessary in order that 
he should put the others up in their parts. Other. 
wise you would not have been in the house half an 
hour before your wife would have found you out.” 

Heath groaned. Would Sybil ever forgive him this 
humiliation if she discovered it? 

“ Have you the papers, Vol?’’ angrily demanded 
the earl once more. 

“ Have you the money I was to receive for them?” 

“Its at my banker’s. Confound it, man, you’re 
not afraid [’ll cheat you, are you? What is mgney 
to me?” 

“T must have it in hand before I surrender the 
papers. I’m risking enough as it is.” 

Dane threw himself angrily upon a chair and 
reached for a pen. 

“ What has come over you?” he asked. 
I'll give you a cheque.” 

Heath shook his head. 

“T must have the money in hand. I've an objec- 
tion to going to the bank for it myself.” 

“But the bank won’t be open for three hours 
et.’’ 

. “T presume not.” 

“Where are the papers ?” 

The earl’s face darkened threateningly as he rose 
to his feet once more. 

Volney stood outwardly calm and unruffied. 

“Not with me, my lord.” 

“Then your wife has them still?” He moved 
toward the door. “I suppose she is your wife?” 

“My wife has not got them. They are safe, how- 
ever —I have lodged them with a friend. I did 
not expect to find you here. I will go for them as 
soon as I can leave my wife long enough,” 

The earl looked anything but patient or compla- 
cent. 

“Tl entertain your wife while you are gone, if that 
will be any help.” 

Volney’s face whitened. 

The very thought of the true Lord Dane and Sybil 
meeting threw him into a uervous chill. ‘That each 
would recognize the other he firmly believed, and 
he blamed himself bitterly for having brought her 
where it would be so difficult to prevent, that meet- 
in 


“ Here, 


“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “I would much 
rather you went tothe bank. Besides, she remembers 
you quite too well for me yet, and has retained the 
old childish hatred of you to an extent that almost 
makes her detest me. She would inevitably recognize 
you,’ 

Lord Dane coloured slightly. 

He was couscious of a keen desire to see what sort 
of @ woman the little ugly Miss Vassar of his remem- 
brance had made. He was.moreover morbidly curious 
to discover what it was about her which had se 
charmed Heath, 

“T believe you said that I might give my own 
orders while I was hore, my lord?” Heath said, reach- 
ing a silken bell-pull. 

The earl bowed formally, and Heath rang and or- 
dered breakfasi in a saloon opening from his young 
wife’s apartments. 

** | will see you again shortly,” he said as he was 
leaving the earl, who.only bent his head haughtily 
and angrily in reply. 

“ How changed Heath, is!” muttered Lord Dane 
to himself. “I never knew him to make a fuss 
about money before; and then so glum and long- 
faced, I wonder whether he feels bitter about this 


marriage already. It looks like it.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered. 
Cymbeline, 
Hgatu returned to his wife. Sybil had exchanged 
her, travelling attire for an elegant robe of white 
cashmere, and her beautiful hair hung in a shimmering 
fleece upon her shoulders, 
She came eagerly forward to meet him, filled with 
anxious thought for her father. Her husband’s arm 
clasped her to him. He experieuced a wild thrill of 
rapture, which the perils of his position, far from 
lessening, intensified. 
She was his—this beautiful, bewildering Sybil! 
She might find him out in the future—he meant to 
tell her all as soon as he dared; she would reproach 





haps, but she could not break those fetters which 
bound her to him, and surely she could never love 
him the less in reality for all he had done to win 
her, treacherous and deceitful though he had been, 
He judged her by what he knew of other women. 

“* Have you seen papa yet?” she asked, anxiously. 

“No, my darling; he has not been here since 
yesterday morning. I will go out and look for him 
when we have breakfasted, if he do not come by that 
time.” 

Sybil’s countenance fell, and she could scarcely eat, 
so anxious was sho for hor father’s coming. 

When they had breakfasted Heath said to his wife : 

“Tt is possible your father may have gone to 
Leuseleigh, a country seat of mine. If so, we shall 
want to follow him by this evening’s express ; so 
you had better get what sleep you can to-day. Will 
you try to do so while I am gone? I may be de- 
tained some time. I should like, if I do not find 
your father, to settle all his liabilities before we 
leave town.” 

Sybil was touched. She felt grateful, and showed 
that she did in her eloquent face. 

“ [ will do anything you desire, my lord,” she-said, 
lifting her bashful but sweet lips for her first voluntary 
caress. 

Heath flushed with pleasure. 

“My darling!” he whispered as ho clasped her 
to him; “you will yet loveme asl do you, I am 


Sybil laughed shyly, and drew away from him, 
blushing. 

“You won't leave your apartments till I return, 
will you, Sybil?” le said, after a hesitating pause. 
“Promise me you will net. You need rest, and 
then,” he added, with reluctant hypocrisy, ‘‘ I want 
myself to show you over the house you are now mis- 
tress of.” 

Sybil promised smilingly, and he turned away 
from her relieved of some of that torturing fear ho 
had felt at leaving her. 

As he passed threugh the ante-room Adéle stood 
pang from the window. He stopped and spoke to 

er. 

“ You are not to leave your ladyship’s apartments 
at all during my absenco,” he said. 

He was afraid even to trust the maid outside these 
rooms, lest some of the servants of the house should 
betray to her his secret. 

Adédle looked up in surprise and rebellious, but she 
said uvothing. 

He had, however, caught the look, and he dared 
not trust to her obedieuce. 

As he weut out he locked the door and took the 
key with him. 

“Sybil will never discover it,” he thought, “and 
I’m atraid of that girl.” 

Sybil herself might not have discovered that she 
was locked in her apartments, but her maid very soon 
learned the fact, and in some excitement informed her. 

She could not believe it then till she had ex- 
amined for herself, and found that not only was the 
door locked but the key had been withdrawn. 

For the first time a pang of real misgiving as- 
sailed the deceived young wife. She was absolutely 
@ prisoner. 

“ What can it mean?” she asked herself. “ Could 
he not trust my promise not to leave my rooms till 
his return? And he made me veil my face too as 
we entered the house. Why should he lock me in 
here? Oh, I wish papa would come. [ shall never 
feel natural again till 1 have seen bim.” 

Adéle made such lamentation, and wonderment as- 
she dared, but she had already learned to stand. in 
awe of herimperious young mistress, and Sybil was 
not one to betray her own uneasiness to a servant, 

She went presently and lay down upon her bed, as 
she had promised her husband she would, and re- 
commended Adéle to try ta get some rest at the same 
time. 

She could not sleep herself. Her mind was in too 
disturbed a state, Not that she had the most remote 
suspicion of the truth, but she could uot rid herself 
of an angry, distrusifu! sensation as difficult to con- 
trol as it was to analyze. 

Little she guessed how much hung upon the next 
few hours. 

Heath knew that a train left the station nearest 
Graystone at two o’clock in the morning, He calcu- 
lated that Vassar would arrive at that station at mid- 
night. That would give him ample time to. go to 
Graystone, learn what had happened, and be back 
for the two-o’clock express. 

He had formed the desperate resolve of intercept- 
ing him as he left the train, and insisting upon an 
interview. 

In that interview he would throw himself entirely 
upon the mercy of the man he had so wronged. 1 
that did not auswer, if neither argument nor en- 
treaty could movo him, he would take high ground 





him bitterly ; she would be unforgiving at first, per- 





aud stand upon his marital rights, warning Vassar 
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iad 
that in pteventivg him from securing the fifty thou- 
sand pounds he doomed his daughter to a life of 
joverty. 

me worst, if. all had to be known, and he de- 
graded in Sybil’s eyes, he would still never give her 
up—never, never. j 

Meantime, until that train came, he dared not go 
back to Dane House lest he should encounter the earl, 
aud be called upon for the papers he had given him 
to understand were already in his-possession, — 

He was too restless and miserable to stay quietly 
in ove place, and he lurked about in obscure streets, 
with his bat sloached over his face, and his coat col- 
jar turned up, for fear of meeting and being recog- 
nized by Dane, " 

The two-o’clock express came up to time, and 
Heath, still with his hat pulled well over his haggard, 
auxious face, was there, straining his ¢yes at the pas- 
gengers as they poured forth. 

Vassar was not among them, 

Ile was just accepting the fact as best he might 
when he saw the mau Hall, from whose hand he had 
taken the telegram at Graystone, 

He sprang forward with a muttered ejaculation, 

Hall saw him and tried to get away, but Volney’s 
grasp closed on his arm like a vice. 

“Js your master with you, Hall?” he asked, 
huskily, slipping a bank-note into his hand, 

“No, sir,” he replied, his fingers closing guiltily on 
the money. 

“ Where then ?” 

“At Graystone, sir.” He hesitated, and added, “ His 
horse threw him on the way to.catch the train.” 

Voluey started, half exultant in his anxiety. 

“He was not killed ?” 

“No, sir. Broke his leg, that was all. He had to 
stop then long enough to have it set.” 

“ He didn’t send you up. here?” 

“ Yes, sir, be did.” 

“ What for?” 

“That's telling,” said he, with a cunning look. 

Voluey took out another bank-note, 

“What is your price?” 

“Fifty pounds,” said Hall, boldly. 

Voluey examined his pocket-book. 

“] haven’t so much with me. Here are ten pounds. 
I's all your information is worth, and you know it. 
I won't give you @ penuy more.” 

“Allright, sir, if you like to-run the risk,” said 
Hall, insolently., ‘1 don’t say it is worth more, but 
[wou’t betray my master for @ pitiful sumJike-that,’*’ 

Heath’s lip curled with scornful rage, 

“You hound!” he. said, ‘‘ what harm cam you or 
sour master do now? Mr. Vassar’s daughteris my: 
wife past. help.’ 

Hail stood sulkily silent and obstinate. 

Heath glanced at his watch. It was half-past two, 
ind the key to Sybil’s rooms was in his pocket yet, 

“T haven’t time to dally with you,’ he said, 
hoarsely ; “ tell me, and you shall have the money,” 

“I was to find Miss Sybil, and tell her the: truth.” 

“The truth 2?” 

Hall grinned. 

“Who you be, sir. If I couldn’t.do that) I was-to 
give this to Lord Dane.’ 

He showed a sealed letter. 

“ Was that all?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Give me: the letter.” 

Hall drew back. 

“Ten pounds for the letter,” said Heath, con- 
temptuonsly. 

Hall yielded it, 

“There are ten pounds of your money,” continued 
Heath, giving him the note; “the rest—be here when 
the seven-o’clock express goes down to-night, and you 
shall have your money.” 

Hull took the note. 

Heath wheeled, and, hailing a cab, ordered theman 
to drive like lightuing to Dane House. 

Meanwhile he took out the letter to Lord Dane and 
held it fora moment, studying the uubroken seal with 
— crimson stealiug up through the ghastliness of 

13 lace, 

. He put it slowly back into his pocket at first, mut+ 
ering 

“| have not sunk so low as that yet.” 

Then he drew it out again, with an impatient. ex- 
Clamation, as he tore it open. 

“It concerns me more than it does him, and I’m 
Started on a road that has to be followed to the end 
Whithersoever it leads.” 

The letter was brief, but to the point. 

“My Lorp,—1 caunot be mistaken in discovering 
your hand ia this base piece of treachery. Undo 
your work, or the papers of which these enclosed are: 
the literal copies go inte court within the week. 

_” © Vassar.” 

The copies referred to were already in Heath’s hand. 

dariug thought.crossed him. ‘I hey should go to 

“rd Dane as the genuine ones. 





He never glanced at theircontents. If he had done 
so this chronicle would have ended ‘here, for these 
o~ concerned him quite as much as they did Lord 

ane. 

It was only another instance where the right 
would have paid better than the wrong way, even in 
this world. 

If Volney Heath had wooed Rupert Vassar’s 
daughter perseveringly, boldly, and openly, and 
without deceit, he might’ have won her with her 
father’s proud consent, and, what was of far more im- 
portauce, the approval of his own conscience. 

For he would have thus blundered upon a trath 
which, like the magic wand in the fairy tale, would 
have changed him—the needy gentleman without 
lands or honour—to one whom even the wayward, 
mercenary, and ambitious, but still in many respects 
noble-hearted Sybil would have chosen before all 
men for her lord, 

There would have been then no ugly secrets to 
hide—no black record of falsehood to conceal. He 
would not have had as now to flee like a tainted 
criminal before his pursuers, plunging deeper and 
deeper into the mire of that evil way upon which, 
once started, it became less and less easy to turn back 
till it was too late. 

He tore the letter into small pieces, and put the 
papers inside his pocket-book. 

Arrived at Daue House, he burried to Sybil. 

She met him coolly. 

Heath saw the change, and guessed the cause. It 
smote him bitterly to receive coldness from her, but 
he could not explain. 

“Mr, Vassar has gone to Leuseleigh, as nearly as 
I can ascertain,” he said to her. “It is important 
for his own sake that we follow him without delay. 
I had thought of going to Leuseleigh for a few 
weeks at any rate, Sybil. If you approve we will take 
the first train, which leaves at seven. It is now five.” 

“Very weil,” Sybil answered, still coldly, and 
Volney went to meet Lord Dane. 

‘he money was ready for him. He surrendered 
the papers into his lordsiip’s hand, watching him 
with strong curiosity while he looked them 
through. 

A shrewder man than Lord Talbot Dane would 
have been suspicious of the fresh, unaged appearance 
of the copied documents, but exultation was the only 
emotion his. lordship’s brain had room for at that 
moment, 

With o. triumphant langh, and an anathema for 
Vassar, he flung the papers on the fire, and watched 
them burn, 

‘Then he shook Heath violently by the hand, and 
told him, he was a good fellow after all, and never 
was fifty thousand pounds better earned. 

Heath: had stowed the money carefully away—for- 
tunately it was in large notes. He smiled rather 
grimly/at my lord’s gratitude, and announced his im- 
mediate departure fur the Continent. 

He had decided under the circumstances not to 
trustieven the earl with the secret of his true where- 
abouts. 

Orders: had already gone to. Leuseleigh for his re- 
ception there with his cheated bride, and it would 
take time to countermand them. Beside, his lord- 
ship was, he knew, a direful procrastinator, and 
might postpone such countermanding indefinitely, 
especially as: Leuseleigh was somewhat remote, and 
he would not soon find out. that his enemy was there. 

Enemies they would be henceforth, 


“ It is a pity I cannot be presented to your wife,” 


were among Lord Dane’s last words. “I can’t tell 
you how curious I am to see a woman who could be- 
witch you so, Vol. Couldn’t you manage to get me 
a sight without her knowing it ?” 

Heath shivered with inward rage and impatience, 
but he answered, with a smile : 

“If you will wait till we return, my lord, from 
abroad, I shall be happy to present you.” 

Lord’ Dane’ laughed in his turn, though rather 
coarsely. 

“Ob, yes; I understand. You want to try the 
Continental polish first—eh, old fellow 2?” 

Heath’s lips quivered, but he only compressed them 
without reply. 

Dane came closer to him, 

“T gay, Vol,” he said, dropping his voice, “I’m 
sincerely sorry if you’ve gone and sacrificed your- 
self for my sake.” 

Heath laughed harshly. 

“ ]’ve done nothing of the sort, my lord.” 

“Was it the money then? Were you in 
debt, uld boy? You're a deal more of an houeur- 
able dog than Iam, and, though you wanted the 
money, you scorued to take advantage of a woman— 
eh, Vol?” 

Volney Heath barely suppressed a groan. He 
honourable! He scoruing to take advantage of a wo- 
man! 





He tore himself away from Dane’s detaining hand 
in a sort of frenzy. 

“It is time to go, my lord—farewell'!” he said, and 
hurried off. j 

Sybil assented coldly when ho forced himself to 
ask her to veil her face again on going out from Dane 
House, 

“One would think I was some criminal flecing 
from justice,” she said to herself, angrily. “ Why is 
he so afraid of my face being seen?” 

As the luxurious equipage containing Heath and 
his wife drove away from Dane House another, a 
handsome brougham, whirled up. The earl himself 
came hastily out and entered this, after which it was 
driven rapidly in the same direction the first carriage 
had gone, 

Heath and Sybil exchanged few words during the 
ride to the railway. 

Hall was waiting for his money. Heath saw him 
and hurried Sybil inside the special carriage he had 
secured, lest her eye should fall on him alsor= 

Glancing back at Adéle, who was following, he saw 
that Hall had been seen and recognized by the sharp- 
eyed maid. 

Adéle was just springing forward to say “ My Jady 
here is Hall,” when Heath held up a gold piece, his 
tongue forming the one syllable: 

“ Hush!” 

The shrewd Frenchwoman was dumb instantly, 
anda moment after pocketed the gold piece with a 
glance of cunning intelligence. 

Heath sought Hall, and paid him the rest of his 
mouey. 

“We are going on the Continent,” he said to tho 
man. “ You can tell your master if you like. By'the 
time he finds us——” 

He paused abruptly, some chill memory or fore- 
boding creeping over him perhaps, 

He retraced his steps abruptly, and was just leap- 
ing upon the step of the carriage in which Sybil was 
when Lord Dane caught his arm, 

His lordship’s face was blazing with eagerness, 

“ve seen Miss Channing,” he cried; “she’s ix 
this carriage. I saw ber face at the window.” 

The carriage to which he motioned was the one in 
which Heath had left his wife, and Miss Channing 
was the assumed name of the girl Lord Dane had 
fallen in love with at Falkner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Strong reasons make strange actions. 
ting John. 

Votney HEATH felt the colour leave his cheek. 
Too well he guessed whose face the earl had seen at 
the window. But as well meet the truth now as at 
any other time. After all he iad done Lord. Dane no 
real wrong. 

If Sybil was indeed the mysterious Miss Channing 
whom Dane had met and loved at Falkuer he could 
not be expected to know it, 

Had not the earl indeed voluntarily surrendered to 
him whatever superior right he might have possessed 
to woo the daughter of Rupert Vassar, that bright, 
dazzling creature whom he, Volney Heath, had 
married ? 

But at the same time, if. Sybil and Miss Channing 
were the same person, & mutual récognition could 
hardly take place between herself and Mr. Talbot, as 
Lord Dane had called himself at Falkner, without 
Heath's own identity beiug liable to exposure by the 
hot-headed and impulsive nobleman, 

While these thoughts. darted lightning-like 
through Heath’s brain Lord Dane continued to speak 
lightly. 

“* She drew back when she saw me, but.not before 
I had recognized her, and I tried the door of the 
carriage, but it was loeked.” 

Heath had the key ia his pocket at that moment. 

**] tell you, Vol, { haven't found her after so long 
to lose heragain in the same moment. I mean to go 
on with you. You shall present me to your wife, 
and 1’ll do the civil I promised you. You may call 
me by any name you like and I'll swear by it.” 

Heath averted his startled face, 

“It is impossible, my lord,” he said, coldly, and 
at that moment the engine whistled its shrill warning 
for departure, 

Heath wrenched himself loose from the earl and 
sprang upon the platform. 

Dane leaped after him. 

“I’m going, my boy,” he said, between gaiety and 
sternness. ‘* You can’t help it now.” 

Heath glared upon him so savagely that Dane re- 
coiled involuutarily. 

“ Are you going mad, Vol?” he muttered. ‘Come 
now, none of that!? as Heath gripped him fiercely by 
the shoulders, 

The uext moment the train was beginning to move. 
He felt himself lifted and hurled bodily from the 
platform, 

Regaining his equilibrium with difficulty, he be- 
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held the wholo long line of carriages moving swiftly 


away. 

Heath stood taiking to the guard. 

While he looked Heath turned, took the key of his 
carriage out of his pocket, and held it for an instant 
for Dane to see. Then he unlocked the door, opened 
and stood before it a moment, and deliberately entered 
and closed it. 

Inexplicable as it all seemed, the enraged earl 
lifted his clenched haud towards him. 

“T should like to understand this business,” he 
muttered, angrily. ‘I don’t believe it’s all for fear 
his wife will recognizeme, By Heaven! I believe he 
has gone into the very carriage ia which I saw Miss 
Channing. And he kept his wife veiled all the time, 
and would not let me see her. If it were not for 
those papers I should begin to think he had stolena 
march on me and married Miss Channing instead of 
Miss Vassar. It would be a bitter joke, by George! 
if he has got fifty thousand pounds out of me to 
marry Miss Channing on, I believe I should kill 
him. I know he has played off on me in some myste- 
rious way.” 

Musing thus, and moving like one in a dream, his 
lordship had entered his carriage, and was being 
driven homeward, 

Put at this point in his musings he suddenly stopped 
the equipage, and ordered the man to return to the 
terminus. 

Arrived there, he flung the door back himself, and 
leaped out. Dashing into the ticket office, he spoke 
hurriedly to the chief clerk : 

“T want to overtako that train—can you spare me 
an engine ?” 

He threw down a hundred-pound note. 

The man he addressed kuew him well. He thought 
for a moment. 


“ We can, my lord,” he said. “There won’t bo 


another train for two hours, ‘The risk will be nothing 
if you don’t try to return.” 
His lordship uttered an ejaculation of satisfaction. 
“Can I overtake it?” 
** Doubtless.” 
. 


“ * * * 

Meanwhile Volney Heath had entered the carriage 
in which ho had left Sybil. 

She sat by a window, Adéle some distance away, 
and neither moved nor spoke as he came forward and 
sat down beside her, 

“Sybil,” he said, in a low voice, 

No answer. 

“ Lady Dane.” 

A faint colour rose in the white cheek of the girl 
who believed herself Countess of Dane. She turned 
and looked at him coldly, yet with her eyes shining, 

**Why did you lock my door when you went out? 
Why were you so fearful of my face beiag seen at 
Dane House?” 

Heath met that glowing giance steadily for a mo- 
ment. 

“I cannot tell you,” he said, slowly. 

Sybil said no more, ; 

Heath turned in his seat and leaned his head upon 
his hand, watching the beautiful, half-averted face of 
his wife with brooding eyes, 

What if Dane had forced his way into the carriage 
and spoken with her, The bare thought chilled his 
blood, Dave's anger, Sybil’s contempt—al! how 
sho would despise him if she knew all.” 

Suddenly Sybil turned and looked at him. His eyes 
chanced at that moment tobe closed. She could but 
notico how ghastly his face was, with the pallor 
which anxigty and sleeplessness had written upon it. 

“ He has been worrying all day over those delts of 
papa's,” she thought, “and here 1 am quarrelling with 
bim for nothing. I don’t care if he did lock my door. 
Llow good and kind and handsome he is!” 

Then she bent her lips to his ear aud whispered : 

“ Talbot.” 

Heath started guiltily at hearing himself called by 
Dane’s name. 

Sybil took the start entirely for surprise at her own 
kindness, and smiled pleasantly. 

“Do not look round for a moment,” she said. 
“There is a young girl sitting near Adédle, a young 
and exceedingly pretty girl. She must have been 
put in here by the guard through mistake. She is 
watching you every time I look that way. I think 
she kuows you.” 

The self-styled Lord Dane did not start again, but 
an agonized thrill ran through him. Some one who 
knew him! 

He waited, petrifying with apprehension, then he 
turned his head with a mechanical movement, 

Adéle sat not far away, and nearly facing her was 
a young girl whose bright, piquant beauty was not 
dimmed even by coming in contrast with Sybil's 
dazzling loveliness. ‘There was a world of character 
in the spirited young face, The light of a rare de- 
termination and roguery combiued sone in the large, 
dark-lashed brown eyes, 





It was true that her gaze was fastened upon the 
countenance of the pretended earl with singular aud 
eager intentness, 

Over the rich red lips broke a brilliant smile as 
she met his glance. She nodded as she laughed at 
his amazement, 

Volney Heath's face was already ghastly white, 
but it seemed to take a grayer pallor at sight of this 
arch and beautiful young girl. Then he turned slightly. 

“Excuse me, my wife, that is my foster-sister 
there, I must go and speak with her if you will 
permit me.” 

Sybil rose at once. 

“T will go with you.” 

* Pardon, I will bring her to you. She does not 
know that I am married yet, I will bring and pre- 
sent her to my countess.” 

Sybil emiled and sat down. 

“She knows it by this time. I saw her speaking to 
Adéle.” 

Heath's lips twitched. 

a Adéle? She might already havo betrayed him 
eu. 

The next moment he stood bofore the lovely stran- 
ger, her hand clasped in his. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

INTENSE as were Rashleigh's interest and curiosity 
to learn the contents of the note which he had so 
mysteriously received, he walked to the avenue and 
turned the corner before opening it. 

There were but few words iu pencil, and without 
signaturo: 

“Call at the house noxt east of this, at seven 
o’clock this evening, and inquire for me.” 

That the note was from Miss Winslow he could 
not doubt, and the antagonism at which it hinted 
between father and daughter strengthened some sus- 
picions which he had already begun to entertain in 
regard to the former. 

Winslow was an interested party in the property 
question ; his appearance and his manner were uu- 
prepossessing, aud his story, in fact, had obtained 
credit in Fred’s mind chiefly by reason of its inherent 
probability, aud his doubts whether any sane person 
would throw away a large fortune upon a stranger 
in the way which Mrs. Blenheim proposed. 

Like many other persons, too, iu whose minds the 
faculty of hope is not large, he had found it very 
difficult to believe that any such good fortune could 
possibly befall him. 

Then the fact that Alice had not made her appear- 
ance, although his visit was by appointment, had 
added confirmation to these views, and seemed to 
him an acknowledgment on her part that she had 
been mistaken or misled. 

But now it was evident that she was acting ia 
fear of her father, and the offered interview he thought 
might yet result in disclosures favourable to his 
hopes. 

His pride revolted at the idea of seeking the prize 
which had been so freely offered him, but he could 
not conceal from himself the fact that the loss of it 
now, after he had indiscreetly raised his father’s ex- 
pectations so high, would be very grievous. 

He resolved, of course, to meet Miss Winslow, but 
there were more than two hours to be disposed of 
before seven o'clock, and what should he do with 
this interval of suspense ? 

He resolved to return to his lodgings, and inform 
his expecting father exactly Low affairs stood, so that 
if the final news proved unfavourable ho might be 
prepared for it. 

He did this; and ho found Mr. Rashleigh, as he 
had expected, impatiently awaiting his return, and 
eager to hear his news, 

“How much, Fred? How much is it ?” he asked. 
“T have not raisod my hopes very high, so that you 
need not be afraid to tell me if the amount is smail.” 

“T am not certain that it is anytuing yet, father. 
I am sorry that I said anything to you about it until 
I knew ; and I—I—am really placed in a very mor- 
tifyiug position. {I have a mind not to go back there 
at all.” 

“Why, Fred! What is this?” asked the father. 
“T thought you looked dejected when you came in. 
Is it a mistake? Never mind, my boy; we shall be 
no worse off than we were before.” 

But Rupert’s flushed and perturbed face did not 
express the contentment which his words recom- 
mended, 

“T’ll tell you how it stands,” replied the son. “I 
met an old popinjay there who says it’s all a mistake, 
and that Mrs. Blenheim is crazy aud is at the point 
of death, too. He is her brother and the father of the 
young lady I saw yesterday.” 





“Dear! dear! That is bad news, certainly. Did 
you see the daughter ?” 

“No. He said Miss Winslow could not sce me, 
but she or somebody else threw this note out of an 
upper window just as I was coming away.” 

Rupert read it, and said: 

“Ob, oh! Well, that certainly means something! 
You must go back, of course.’’ 

Then, after a little reflection, he added: 

“T'll tell you how it is. Winslow is Mrs. Blen- 
heim’s brother, you say ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

_ “Aud her heir-at-law, undoubtedly. She is not 
insane—not a bit of it. She is probavly very ill, and 
he wants to keep you away from her until she dies 
without a will, aud then the property would be his!” 

“It may be so. I suspected something of this.” 

“It is! it is! It’s as plain asa bc. Go back there 
now and do uot be too modest ; andif Mrs. Blenheim 
should want you to have this property don’t be cheated 
out of it by such a rogue as that. It would besome- 
thing to disappoint him,” 

“So it would,” said Fred. “Quite a pleasure, 
Well, l’ll go, of course, but it is best not to oxpect 
anything now. I may come back, you know, with 
news that Miss Winslow confirmed her father’s 
story. 

‘** Well, well! then we'll know the worst, and con- 
tent ourselves with it. But don’t be put off or 
gammoned by a man of perfumes and essences, You 
have sought no favours of Mrs. Blenheim, but if that 
good woman chooses to bestow them you do not 
a to be cheated out of them by a mau like Wiu- 
slow.’ 

“ That's it,” said Fred, whose pride was salved by 
this view of the case, and he now started on his 
return up town, for he had not much timo to spare, 

A few minutes after seven o'clock he rang the bell 
at the house designated in the anonymous note, and, 
to his surprise, the door was opened by Miss Win- 
slow herself, who asked him iu, and preceded hin 
through the two large parlours intoan elegant library. 

“My friend Mrs. Welles,” she said, “has been 
kind enough to allow me to meet you here, and [ 
am so glad that you have come promptly, as I have 
not much time at my disposal ; and now will you be 
good enough to tell me, in brief, what my father said 
to you this afternoon?” 

“Certainly, but allow me first to ask how is our 
friend Mrs. Blenheim ?” 

“Yes—I should have told you, but I am so im- 
patient. Aunty is awake and comfortable at present. 
When you were at the house she was sleeping very 
soundly under the effects of an anodyne which we 
administer for certain spasms that she is subject to, 
I do not consider her dangerously ill, and, as nearly as 
I can ascertain, her regular physician does not, but 
a consulting physician whom my father has intro- 
duced here thinks otherwise, which opinion hoe 
shares. Aunty herself also thinks she has but a very 
short time to live.” 

“Ts she quite rational ?” 

* Always!” said Alice, very emphatically. “ That 
brings us back to my first question. What did my 
father say to you this afternoon? You have noscruples 
about telling, I presume ?” 

* Not the least. 1 willrelate it all as nearly as I can 
recollect.” 

He did so, and the young lady, though an intont 
and evidently excited listener, did not interrupt him 
or manifest a desire to speak until he had finished, 
Once or twice she put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
but when he came to a pause she smiled brightly and 
said: 
“Father is eccentric: You will receive with on- 
tire confidence what I tell you about him, and about 
these statements of his 2?” 

* Most certaiuly.” 

“A daughter’s first duty is of course to her parents, 
to whom under ordinary circumstances she owes the 
highest respect, filial love and obedience, Some pain- 
ful circumstances which I need not name absolve mo 
in part from these obligations, and indeed render a 
perfect discharge of them impossible. 

‘Besides this, my aunt has a paramount claim onmy 
obedience at present. She has adopted and educated 
me. I have but recently returned from a boarding- 
school at which she has supported mo for years, I 
am her confidante in all things—her child, she says, 
and, if so, certainly her only one now—aud [ am to be 
her heiress, You perceive how full a claim sho har 
upon my love and loyalty.” 

“ Nothing could be stronger.” 1 

“ When I returned to her from school a short tima 
before poor Cousin Frauk’s death she informed mo 
of her designs towards you—and after that moura(ul 
event, at her dictation, I wrote to you the letter 
which brought you hither.” 

“Ts it possible ?”’ 

“A draft of that letter, which I neglected to de- 
stroy, fell into fathor’s Lands, aud betrayed the secret 
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which we had designed to keep from him; for this 
draft explained aunt’s intentions more fully than the 
letter itself, as on copying it she decide:t to omit 
certain explicit parts and leave them for a personal 
explanation. But all this he saw, and thus he knew 
the whole story. He has since tried all means to 
dissuade his sister from her purpose, alleging that 
her first duty is to her relatives, of whom there are 
only ustwo. He is already independent—partly by 
her bounty—yet he thinks all aunt's fortune should be 
kept in the family, She has determined otherwise ; 
yet ho exercises a strange influence over her, and 
although she is resolved to have her own way she 
seems afraid to assert herseif and act in open defiance 
of him, She is in such a nerveless state.” 

“T understand. Does your father live with Mrs. 
Blenheim ?” 

“Qh, no; he lives an hotel life, being a 
widower, and without family, except me. He is 
extravagant, and—and—but I must not speak of his 
faults farther than necessary to vindicate my aunt. 
He must have watched for your arrival, or —or—paid 
some of the servants to tell him when you came, 
aud as to the nature of your interview with me, of 
course, he easily guessed it. ‘To-day he remained in 
the house waiting for your second visit, aud he for- 
bade my seeing you.” 

“Thad guessed as much,” 

“T need say little more. All that he told you of 
aunty’s mental weakness is—is—incorrect, every 
word!—every syllable! We will say he is mistaken. 
As to the rest, your promised fortune is sure! It is 
already secured to you by will if Mrs. Blenheim 
should die, but he does not know or suspect it, or else 
he would realize that all his labour is lost in trying 
tokeep youfrom it. If aunty recover she will at ouce 
see to the transfer of the property to you.” 

“Tam certainly greatly beholden to her and to 
you.” 

“Not to me; or, if you are, let me beg that you 
will show it by forbearance towards my father—for- 
bearance in opinion, I mean, Let us say that some 
monomania afflicts him! Let us throw the mantle of 
charity over his acts!’ 

“With all my heart. Surely the father of such a 
daughter cannot be very bad; but, whatever his weak- 
ness or his errors may be, my lips shall be sealed in 
regard to them,” 

“Thank you. You are very kind. He has his 
good qualities, too; and you will find him very 
pleasant when he learns that it is useless to oppose 
you. He forgets all differences very quickly.” 

Fred did not feel oppressed with this picture of old 
Wiuslow’s magnanimity, and he could. not forbear 
replying, with a smile: 

“He will forgive me, I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” replied Alice, also laughing ; “ and it 
is uot a little he will have to forgive, either—not less 
than twenty thousand pounds, which he had hoped 
would one day be his, or mine, which I believe he 
regards as quite the same thing.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” exclaimed Frederick. 

“That was Cousin Frank’s fortune ; aud it will 
be yours, with some accumulations, I believe.” 

ltashleigh was overwhelmed with these tidings, 
ner did he seek to conceal his joy aud surprise, but 
gave way toa natural, boy-like glee, shaking hands 
with Miss Winslow, aud begging her in some way to 
make Mrs. Blenheim sensible of his gratitude and of 
the happiness she had conferred upon him. 

“Aunty will be most delighted to hear it,” said 
Alice. “She had wished to be present and witness 
your first raptures; but she iusisted on my telling 
you to-day, and requested me also to let you know 
that she did not confer this wealth upon you without 
some other knowledge than she had gained of you 
by that one act of heroism, After the shipwreck she 
learned your name and residence, and your father’s 
name, and she has since instituted inquiries which 
meas resulted in the most favourable accounts of 

cu, 


“I remember her asking me some questions about 
my home, etc., when we were on the schooner—and 
again after we reached shore.” 

“ We heard contradictory accounts of your father’s 
Pecuniary condition, one making him wealthy, and 
another insolvent, and although Mrs, Blenheim had 
determined to give this property to you in either 
event I believe it was a real satisfaction to her, yester- 
day, when I told her that you were poor.” 

“Well, she is a noble woman, and 1 hope I shall 
soon be able to make my acknowledgments to her in 
= I shall call daily until she is able to see 

e, 

“Ab, if you were but in the house as your home 
T am sure the consciousness of that fact would itself 
bave a happy effect upon her health. It would 
counteract some adverse influences—and—and—she 
has so looked forward to it—she prengred your room 
With her own hands a week ago. ‘I‘hen there would 
Surely be some hour in the tweaty-four when she could 





see you, whereas you might make a daily call for weeks 
without finding her well enough for an iuterview. 
Think of it. You would be quite master of the house, 
you know.” 

“Why—why,” said Frederick. ‘I'll certainly 
come, if itis her wish, and stay until she gets well. 
After that let circumstances decide; but she need 
never fear but that I shall find my happiness in con- 
sulting her wishes.” 

“Spoken like an oracle, I shall then tell her you 
will come to-morrow.” 

“You may,” 

“ Good-bye then—for my time is up.” 

So they parted, and Rashleigh went forth into the 
streets and walked aimlessly about for a while re- 
lieved to find himself alone and at leisure to con- 
template his changed fortunes, of the certainty of 
which he could no longer entertain a reasouable 
doubt, 

Then he went home—he rode this time, that he 
might the sooner communicate the good news to his 
father, who had again fallen off from his confident 
mood and whom he found impatiently walking the 
floor with a countenance expressive of anything but 
hope. " 

“ All wrong, Fred?” he asked, quickly, as his son 
entered the room. 

“No, sir—all right, and a great deal better than 
we guessed,” replied the young man, shaking hands 
congratulatingly with his father. ‘ We'll drop the 
Custom House and the bank too in less than a week 
—perhaps ina few days, Sit down, and i’ll tell you 
all about it. What should you think of twenty thou- 
sand pounds now ?” 

“'l'wenty thousand! Impossible, Fred! You do 
not mean it!” 

“Oh, yes, I do mean it, and more too.” 

“ But—but have you any of it in hand?” 

“ N—no.” 

“ Ah—then the bird is in the bush yet, Fred?” 

““ Why—yes—of course. Where should it be? 
But you'll see it will be allright. I kuow it’s all 
right unless Iam out of my senses, and Alice Win- 
slow out of hers. ‘That girl is the soul of goodness 


and truth, and she is wido-awake.” 
“I hope it will prove so.” : 
They discussed the subject until late that night, 
and when they retired to rest it was with little or no 
fear that their new hopes would again be dashed. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THEIR hopes were not dashed. Frederick obtained 
a week's holiday from the bank—for his father had 
insisted that he should not resign his situation there 
while any uncertainty rested upon his new prospects 
—and before it had elapsed everything had beea made 
sure, 

Mrs. Blenheim had improved rapidly, the gratifica- 
tion of her long-indulged wishes having had the most 
beneficial effect upon her, although, as we have seen, 
the excitement produced by Kashleigh’s sudden 
arrival had in the first place proved detrimental. 

On the second day after Fred had taken up his 
quarters at her house she came downstairs to -wel- 
come him, and although the associations awakened 
by his presence overpowered her for awhile she ral- 
lied and became very cheerful, and seemed ouly soli- 
citous lest her protégé should consider himself but 
transiently fixed iu his new quarters. 

She seemed to be afraid that he would take flight 
and carry away with him her new-found happiness. 

When he spoke of his business and of his week’s 
exemption from it she said : 

“Ah, yes; we will see about that to-morrow or 
next day.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Blenheim’s lawyer was 
sent for, and she was in consultation with him for 
half an hour, after which the legal gentleman had a 
very brief interview with Fred, in which, howeger, 
he only asked the young man if he was of age, and 
desired the favour of his full name written on a slip 
of paper. } sabes’ 

On the next day the lawyer came again, and in his 
presence, and in.that of old Winslow, whom Mrs, 
Blenheim had insisted on being a witness to tho 
proceeding, she signed, sealed and delivered a deed 
of transfer which comprised—the questioned law- 
yer said—everything which would have belonged to 
Frank Blenheim, by his late father’s will, on attain- 
ing his majority. 

‘here were ten thousand pounds in addition to a 
large estate estimated at not less than seven thousand 
pounds, and rising in value year by year. 

When the document was perfected and the title had 
been irrevocably transferred the lawyer congratulated 
thenew owner. Mrs. Bleuheim and Alice did the same, 
and even old Winslow extended his sbrivelled but 
jewelled fingers to the young proprietor, which the 
latter, in the plenitude of his good nature, received 
cordially for Alice’s sake. 

But Rashleigh bad little thought at that moment 





except for his benefactress, who had thus enriched 
him without imposing a single condition or trammel 
upon him. 

“If Tam not too old, dear madam,” he said, “I beg 
that you will henceforth allow me to call you 
* mother.’ ” 

“Let it be so, my son,” replied the lady, smiling, 
yet in tears; “ you are but a few years the senior of 
dear Frank, and your name and naturo are both near 
enough to his to warrant such a transfer of the filial 
title. Mother and son we will be to each other hence- 
forth, if your real mother will allow me thus to tres- 
pass on her sacred rights.’ 

“Surely she will respect your claims to my love 
and duty—she to whom you to-day restore a home 
and a husband—nor will she ever fear any diminu- 
tion of my affection for her. She knows me too well 
for that.” 

“And Iamto be your cousin now, Mister Fred,” 
said Alice. ‘‘Romember that, and let mo hear no 
more of Miss Winslow from you.” ‘ 

“ Agreed, with all my heart,” replied the young 
man, and he fully expected next to hear her father 
claiming to be his beloved uncle ; but the latter only 
smiled and nodded, and agreed with everybody with- 
out saying much, except to suggest to his sister that 
as they all seemed very happy the occasion might 
be a fitting one for bringing on a little material re- 
fection ; or, in other words, a little cake and wine. 

She thanked him for the suggestion, and it was 
ordered of course, and the old youth, growing genial 
under the influence of his fourth glass, told Rashleigh 
that he was pr-proud of him and would introduce 
him to his cl-club, and in a lower voice he added, 
pointing his remark with his diamond finger : 

“T say; I was deucedly mistaken about my sister. 
She is allright in the upper story, after all—aud I 
am g-glad of it. As to what I said before, mum’s the 
word youknow. Eh?” 

_ “Oh, yes. Vil promise that,” replied Fred, laugh- 
ing. 
*G-good fellow! Good fellow! Shake hands!” 
They shook hands, and then the young man escaped 
from the old fop to the more genial companionship 
of his real friends. 

On the next day he resigned his post in the bank, 
greatly to the surprise of Mr. Dumont, who in rather 
@ cross mood asked him if he had found something 
better to do, 

Fred said ho thought he had, but he did not then 
explain matters to bis uncle, who was not particularly 
entitled to his confidence, and did not indeed invite 
it, for he was always very busy in bank hours, and 
80 trifling a matter as a change in a small clerkship 
was of little consequence to him. 

He muttered something about “ fickle fellows who 
did not know their own minds,” and who, he said, 
never came to any good; and Rashleigh, who stood 
somewhat on his dignity, now came off and left him 
still grumbling. 

A few evenings afterwards, when old Rupert called 
to bid his relations farewell, and to announce that 
he also had given up his situation aud was going 
home, the banker’s astonishment was beyond expres- 
sion, and he seemed to feel himself decidedly ag- 
grieved. 

He appeared to be impressed with the idea that in 
some way both father aud son were indebted to him 
for their places, which he thought ought not to have 
been surrendered without consulting him. 

“What dves it all mean?” he sneeringly asked, 
“ Are you both mad, or have you drawn a prizo in a 
lottery ?”’ 

“ Neither,” replied Rupert, good-naturedly ; “ but 
Fred has become rich, aud he is goiug to buy our old 
home again.” 

“ Rich ? How has he become rich ?” asked Dumont, 
crossly. ‘On paper?” 

“No; rich in hard cash and real estate—richer 
than even you, David, I believe,” returned Mr. Rash- 
leigh, who knew that his sordid brother-iu-law had 
met with some very heavy losses during the past year, 
and was now scarcely accounted a rich man. 

“How? Hew has it been done? Fortunes are 
not usually madv in a day, although they are some- 
times lost in less time.” 

“I know that.” 

“How then? How did he get it?” 

“ Honourably—most honourably, Ag to the parti- 
culars you had better ask him. He might prefer that 
I should not tell all bis affairs.” 

“Oh, all right. Iam very glad to hear that he has. 
done so well.” 

But Dumont did not look glad, although his good 
wife did, and she expressed her joy in a way that 
could not be mistaken, : 

“So you are really to have the old place back again 
and everything just as it was before ?” she asked, 

« Exactly the same, Fred says. It went fora very 
low sum, and I know it is for sale now at ng greatad- 
vance on the auction price. IL have in my pocket 
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more than sufficient to pay for it, with the furniture | 
and all, and to set the wheels going again.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad,” exclaimed Mrs, Dumont. “Isn’t 
it wouderful ?” 

“ Yes, it is indeed.” 

“It's first rate,’’ added Dumont, with a suddenly | 
changed air, “ We'll come and see you next sum- | 
mor.” 

“Do so. We shall be very glad to have a 
visit from you, I am sure.” 

“ And tell Frederick to como and see us. He is 
always welcome here. We-have always thought a 
great deal of Fred—a very great deal. 1t was a plea- 
sure to me to give him his place in the bank—and he 
would soon have been promoted, too, if he had stayed. 
I had him in mind, sir; but I am glad he does not 
need it. It is a great satisfaction to see our young 
friends rise after wo have given them a little lift. 
Isu’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“hat it is. Tell him to come and see us soon and 
often. You have been rather remiss yourseli, liupert, 
and I wish you could come aud dine with us again 
before you go.” 

Rupert declined. 

He was going on the second ensuing day and would 
be very busy. Besides, he remembered some diuners 
of which he had partaken there, during which he had 
been made to feel that he was a poor relation, 

On the next day he went with Frederick by ap- 
poiutment to see Mrs. Blenheim, who continued to 
improve in health and spirits. 

‘Che interview was iu all respects most pleasant 
and satisfactory to Lbuth parties, but of its details it is 
not necessary here to speak, 

* * * > ” 

What was Frederick Rashleigh going to do with 
himself in Lis new pusition of au iudependent gentle- 
min ? 

He did not yet know, farther than pertained to 
that initiatory step which he had already taken to 
secure the happiness of his parents and sister. 

He did not mean to be an idler iu the great work- 
ing world, nor was le quite willing, even for a short 
time, to fall into indoleut aud slothful habits; but 
for the present he knew nothing better to do, beside 
bestowing on his benefactress as much of his time 
and attention as could be made acceptable to her, 
than to enjoy the fortune which seemed to be forced 
apon him. 

It should not be for many months, Ia the coming 
summor, if his new mother’s health were restored 
aud she had no especial claims upon his time, he 
would resume his college course, which lacked about 
a year of its completion. 

But Mrs. Blenheim talked of foreign travel, and 
Pred had gladly agreed to make the tour with her 
whenever she desired to go. 

His collegiate studies could be postponed, and 
finished after his return, What did it matter to a 
man of fortune in only his twenty-secoud year ? 
Many a man had been graduated later, and been all 
the more fiuished scholar for tho delay. 

So Frederick enjoyed his ‘ elegaut leisure” for a 
while in all such ways a8 were compatible with his 
position, and with the mouruing apparel, which with 
good taste aud kiudly feeling Lhe had assumed for 
Frank, 

This act had been unprompted—it was not spoken 
of—but it added another and a strong link to the 
chain of kindly deeds aud words by which he had 
attached aud endeared himself to the bereaved 
mother, 

“There never was another like him except Frank 
himself,” she said, euthusiastically, to Alice. * Heaven 
has certainly seut him to me to till—nay, that can 
nevor be—but to partly fill the aching void in my 
heart.” 

But we know that poor Fred had an “ aching void ” 
also, of which as yet his new friends knew nothing, 
and however inviting was thecareer which had been 
opened to him it did not long divert his mind from 
its old griefs. Sometimes indeed it even aggravated 
them, for he reflected that if Ada were now free he as 
a man of fortune might honourably seek her haud 
whether her father were rich or poor. 

But Mrs. Blenheim was uot long to remain in 
ignorance of his most secret thoughts, for she watched 
his moods with a jealous fear that he was not happy 
or contented in his new position; aud she had beva 
quite sincere when she wrote to him that he could 
have no aim or interest in life which should not be 
as dear to herself as to him. 

It must be remembered too that she knew some- 
thing of Ada, for she had seeu her several times iu 
the steamboat, before the disaster, in company with 
Rashleigh, and she retained a very distinct recollec- 
tion of her grace and beauty, 

She knew neither of them then, but during the few 
hours which she had speut in the schoouer in com- 





pavy with her rescuer she had made some inquiries 


about the lady, and learned that she was only a tra- 
velling acquaintance of Fred’s, yet one for whose 
safety he felt no little solicitude. 

It was natural that Mrs. Blenheim in reviewing 
the events of the shipwreck with her young friend 
should remember and inquire after the fate of this 
lady, and there was something in Frederick’s looks 
and manner in replying which awakened her sus- 
picions that his regard for Miss Argyle was more than 
friendship, 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Correr IN Cocoa aND CxocoLtatTe.—Careful 
chemical analyses show that cocoa and chocolate al- 
ways contain a small percentage of copper. The 
husks of the cocoa have been found to contain as high 
as (025 per cent. of copper, while the kernel of the 
bean only contained 0°004, Samples of chocolate 
contained 0°0125 of copper. Substances cuntaining 
copper, even in the smallest proportions, cannot be 
very desirable for the diet of invalids, for which the 
above articles are quite exteusively used. 

Parer*CaB WHEELS.—The latest novelty from 
the United States is paper cab wheels, The tire is of 
steel, and when turned up ready for the filling it is 
made taper inside so that the inside diameter on the 
flange is } in. smaller than on the other. The body 
of the wheel is a paper block made of strawboard cut 
into circles, 30 in. in diameter, pasted together with 
ordinary paste, and consolidated under a hydraulic 
pressure of about 300 tons. This block, after being 
slowly dried for nearly two weeks in a dry-house, is 
turned and fitted in a common pattern Jathe. 

ARTIFICIAL WATER Lime.—I]t has been long 
kuown to chemists that water lime consists substan- 
tially of quick lime, burnt clay, and a small portion 
of the oxides of iron aud maguesia, but scarcely any 
effort has been made to utilize this kaowledge. All 
yellow or red clays contain iron, and most specimens 
of lime in use contain the required maguesia. If 
burnt clay or brick dust in the tiue powder be mixed 
with an equal weight of fresh slacked lime, and twice 
this weight of clean sharp sand be added, 2 compound 
will be formed which will harden under water equal 
to the best hydraulic cement. 

GeRMINATION—its Revation To Licut,—The 
theory of the germination of plants which has been 
heretofore admitted requires that the germinating 
seed be excluded from direct sunlight, Late experi- 
ments appear to establish the fact that, while exclu- 
sion from the luminous rays of the solar spectruin is 
necessary to the healthy germination of seeds, yet the 
chemical or actiuic rays are indispensable to that pro- 
cess. These penetrate much deeper into the soil than 
do the luminous rays. The exclusion of the chemical 
rays, and not the abseuce of oxygen alone, is as- 
sumed to be the cause of seeis failing to grow 
when buried too deep in the earth. 

To Purtry Warter.—Chloride of iron and car- 
bouate of soda, in the proportion of 32 kilos, of the 
former salt and 84°5 of the latter to a quantity of 
water equal to 1,000 cubic metres, has been found a 
most valuable and quite innocuous means of purify- 
ing water, even such as is otherwise quite ualit for 
drinkiug purposes, and could not be rendered fit by 
alum, ‘The salts alluded to are best previously dis- 
solved in some pure water, and the solutions, that of 
iron first, poured into the tank containing the water 
intended to be operated upon, The soda solation is 
not added until after a few moments, the water be- 
ing first vigorously stirred. The soda solution hav- 
iug been added, the fluid is stirred again, and then 
left quiet for the purpose of alluwing the very bulky 
aud ilocculent sediment to deposit; this takes con- 
siderable time—from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 
The strychnos potatorum is used in india for puri- 
fying clayey water. 

OckAN CURRENTS.—An interesting discovery has 
lately been made, which throws some light upon the 
course aud rapidity of the great ocean currents cir- 
culating between the coutiuent of South America and 
the western coast of Australia. The figure-head of 
a large ship was picked up sume time ago at the little 
island of Rottuest, near Fremantle, Western Australia, 
aud has since been identified as having belouged to 
the “ Blue Jacket "—a wool-ship which was lost be- 
tween the Falkland Islauds and Cape Horn, on her 
voyage from New Zealaud to Kugland. The * Blue 
Jacket” was burned on the 9ti of March, 1869, io 
abuut 63 deg. south latitude, and 60 deg. west longi- 
tude, and the distance from that point to Rottnest 
Island is therefore over 6,000 miles. ‘I'he time oc- 
cupied in traversing this distance was about two 
years aud a half, giviug a mean rate of about six 
miles aud @ half a day. 

PARCHMENT PAPER: 

Ir has long been known that certain acids exer- 

cised a wonderful effect upon woody fibre. Early in 











—a 
the year 1857 Mr. Gaines described before the Roya; 
Institution a method practised by him of making 
artificial parchment. His process consisted in tha 
mixing together of two parts of sulphuric acid anj 
one of water, and after it had become cool immers- 
ing in it, for about one second, blotting or unaized 
paper, immediately washing it in several changes of 
water, after which it was allowed to dry spontane. 
ously. This treatment conferred upon it new pro. 
perties. No longer weak, it was now tough and 
strong, semi-transparent, and resembled parchment, 
being capable of use for the same purpose. 

This treatment causes the lignin to undergo no 
chemical change. The weight is the same as before, 
and there is no indication of the presence of the 
acid. The paper no longer permits water to pass 
through it; it is, in fact, waterproof. Paper, how. 
ever, is not the only form in which the lignin may 
be submitted to the action of the acid, for textils 
fabrics, such as calico, are affected in a similar man. 
ner and rendered tough in an extraordinary degreo, 
Fishing nets, and fabrics of that kind, may also 
have their strength increased many degrees by the 
same cause. 

Another method is to dip white unsized blotting 
paper for half a minute in strong sulphuric acid, 
sp. gt. 1'842, and afterwards in water containing a 
little ammonia. Another method is to plunge un. 
sized paper for a few seconds into sulphuric acid 
diluted with a half to a quarter of its bulk of water, 
the solution being allowed to cool down to the tem- 
perature of the air before being used, and afterwards 
washing in water containing ammonia, 

We may here state that as blotting paper alone 
must be used for this process of conversion common 
paper may in turn be converted into blotting paper 

y immersing it for a few seconds in hydrochloric 
acid. Some recommend for this purpose a mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and water; bat, in the experi- 
ments that others have tried in this direction, they 
have immersed the paper in a bath of the ordinary 
undiluted acid, removing it,after a few seconds, toa 
vessel of water in which it was treated to several 
changes, 





UMBRELLAS, 

In England there is no mystery attaching to tho 
umbrella. We have borrowed the word and the 
article itself from Ituly, altering both ia some slight 
degree, in order to naturalize them more effectually. 
Thus we say “umbrella,” instead of “ ombrello,” 
and we apply the word exclusively to a portable de- 
feuce agaiust rain or snow, whereas iu Italy it 
occupies much more the place which we havo 
assigned to what we designate the parasol. 

The Germans, by the way, are far more happy in 
word-building than we are. ILustead of borrowing 
the words from two distiuct languages, as we have 
done, they make use of the very iutelligible com- 
pounds, “ Regenschirm” (rain-screen), and “ Son- 
nenschirm ” (sun-screen), to signify the two closely 
allied articles. 

But, after all, there is something to be said in 
favour of the English method of coustructing a lan- 
guage, for, as iu the case before us, with us words 
very often coutain within themselves their owa 
history, “Umbrella” suggests at once the source 
from which it came; aud u we look in one of the 
most curious books in our language—‘ Coryate's 
Crudities hast‘ly gobbled up iu Five Mouths’ ‘l'ravel” 
(1611)—we shall tind one of the earliest refereaces 
to the article, After describing other things which 
he observed in Italy he goes on to say: 

“Many of them doe carry fine things that will 
cost at least a duckat, which they commonly call in 
the Italian tongue ombrelloes—that is, things that 
niuister shadow unto them for shelter against tho 
scorching heate of the suune, ‘hese are made of 
leather, something answerable to the forme of 4 
little cannopy and hooped iu the inside with divers 
little wooden hoopes that extend the umbrella in a 
prety large compasse. They are used especially by 
horsemen, who carry them iu their hands when they 
ride, fastening the end of the handle upon one of 
their thighs, and they impart so large a shadow unto 
them that it keep-th the heate of the sunne from the 
upper parts of their boJies.” ‘ 

It will be observed that the only use to which 
umbrellas were put at this date was for defeuco 
against the rays of the sun, and their adaptation to 
other purposes was certainly much more recent. 
Throughout the English literature of the seven- 
teenth century there are to be found occasional re 
ferences to umbrellas, but they were evidently by 
no méaus common, and of dimensions which forvade 
their general employment. ‘Thus they seem at first 
to have been kept at tavein:, coffee-liouses, aud in 
the halls of great houses ivr tue convenience of per- 
sous passiug from the house-door to their carriag’s. 

In the “ K.jnale Tatler” fur December 12, 170%, 
there is tho flowing advertisement: 

“The young gentleman burrowing the umbrella 
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belonging to Will’s Coffee-honse in Cornhill is here- 
by advertized that to be dry from head to foot in the 
like occasion he shall be welcome to the maid’s pat- 
tens.” 

There is a covert sneer in these remarks at the 
effeminacy of carrying an umbrella, and it must be 
allowed that it ill-matched the sword which every 
gentleman of fashion then wore. But of course such 
arguments would not apply to the gentler sex, by 
the members of which the utility of the invention 
was first ized. 

‘he firstman who was bold enough to carry an um- 
brellain the open streets of London was Jonas Han- 
way, the philanthropist, and we can imagine the in- 
sults-and annoyances to which he must have been 
exposed. ‘The street-boys of Loudon were not better 
behaved in 1750 than they are now, and it will take 
many years’ operation of the compulsory clauses of 
the Education Act to convert them into polite mem- 
bers ofsociety. Tanway, however, persevered in the 
use of the-obnoxious article, and at length afew other 
strong-minded persons ventured to follow his ex- 
ample. In + ped of the opposition of the hackney- 
coachmen and chairmen, who regarded the invention 
as a formidablo rival, it established its claim to 
general favour, and in the year 1780 umbrella-making 
had become great trade in London. 





MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


a 
CHAPTHR LII. 

Tne afternoon of the twenty-first of August came 
at last—the day p' ing that upon which Guy Earls- 
court was to at the preliminary cxamination 
before a police magistrate, previous to lis committal to 
stand his trial for the wilful murder of Alice Warren. 

It was a very warm day, an intensely warm day 
down among the cornfields and golden country mea- 
dows, and insufferably hot in London. 

The atmosphere of the prison-cell was stifling. 
Guy's long limbs were stretched out upon the bed. 
He lay in his shirt sleeves, his collar loosened, almost 
painfully oppressed for air. He had spent nearly a 
month in prison, and looked, as he very well might 
after such an ordeal, pale and worn and thin. 

‘The sensation the whole affair had created was ab- 
solutely something unprecedented. Guy Earlscourt, 
the ex-guardsman, the wealthy and popular author, 
the brother of Lord Montalien, to stand his trial for 
the murder of a peasant girl. 

‘The best metropolitan society was thrilled. It was 
something new under the sun, something to stir and 
excite even their languid pulses, Ali his evil deeds 
of the past, forgotten in the sunshine of prosperity, 
were raked up again ; stories were afloat of Lim fit to 
make your hair rise; people recalled the sinister ex- 
pression about his mouth and the darkly evil glance 
of his brown eyes. He had Italian blood in his veins 
too, known to be revengeful, murderous blood from 
time immemorial, His portrait sold like wildfire, and 
aew editions of his books were ordered as fast as they 
could be issued.. If Mr. Earlscourt had written a 
second “ Hamlet” or “ Childe Harold” Le would not 
have found himself so famous, 

He smiled in the solitude of his prison as he read 
and heard all this. It was the way of the world. He 
had expected nothing else; he knew that the public 
would be grievously disappointed if he were not con- 
demned.. It is not given to us every day to witness 
such a sensational romance of real life—a prospective 
peer aud celebrated author is not every day sent to 
Newgate like a common felon. 

It was really wonderful how his friends fell off— 
would have been a little melanclioly too, if Guy had 
not been a philosopher and reader of poor, weak 
human nature, 

A few friends were faithful in the dark hour—the 
Atcherlys, Robert Lisle, Captain Villiers, Allan Fane. 
Lady Edith Clive sent him a note, a passionate, 
vehement, girlish outburst of: hearty nature. She 
knew he was innocent ; though all the world believed 
in his guilt, she never would—never, never! 

_ He smiled a little sadly as he read it, then, want- 
ing a pipe light balf an hour after, I am afraid Lady 
Euith’s note was twisted up to serve the purpose. 

He was neither miserable nor indifferent to his 
danger and his rnin. He saw clearly how strongly 
Circumstances told against him, and his own ina- 
bility to clear himself. He felt, with horror unutter- 
able, that bis brother was the guilty man. 

Great Heaven! what a double-dyed villain he was 
to lure away an innocent, trusting girl, and then, 
when weary of her, foully murder her, He was hor- 
tified when he thought of it. Lord Montalien had 
not been present at the inquest, but Guy knew that 
he was oue of the new witnesses to be examined ou 
the morrow. 


Most faithful of all his friends and visitors had 


been Robert Lisle. He had never missed a day. 
!! 5 dather, had he been alive, could scarcely have 
feit more bitter pain for Guy than he did. His own 
private troubles were lessening—his daughter long 
ago had been pronounced out of danger—had been 
able to sit up during the past nine days. But he 
could not leave England while his young friend’s 
fate remained undecided. 

He was with him this sultry August afternoon, 
walking slowly to and fro, always his wont when 
deeply moved. They had been talking of indifferent 
things, of the new book Guy had begun in prison— 
he always avoided talking of his trial, if possible— 
but Lisle’s moody brow showed that his thoughts 
were of it now. 

“Task you once again, Guy, if you do not mean 
to throw aside this mad reticence, and vindicate your 
innocence as you can—as I know youcan? You 
have engaged excellent counsel, but we don’t want 
his eloguence—we do want a plain, straightforward 
statement of facts as regards your doings op the morn- 
ing of the 24th of December. When an accused man 
refuses to account for his conduct with a strong 
prima facie case made out against him the law is 
justified in believing that his silence arises from 
guilty or sinister motives. The evidence against you 
is purelycircumstantial, anderroneous of course, but 
men have been hanged before now oun purely circum- 
stautial and ‘erroneous evidence.” 

“Dhey won't hang me,” said Guy, shaking up 
his pillows sos to get the cool side out; “at least 
I hope not. “The evidence, as I said before, that 
suffices fora eorouer or a police magistrate wou’t 
always stand ‘the test of a grand jury. It will be 
unpleasant to becommitted to Newgate until the 
assizes, but—well, the world és full of unpleasant 
things, and Iwuppose I must come in for wy share. 
An alibi I eaunot prove—it is, as I told you before, 
simply impossible. If my innocence be established it 
will be bythe breaking of this cain of evidence they 
have-so skilfully wrought against me—not by any 
revelation of my own. Don't tet us talk about it 
any wove, dear Lisle, it’s much too hot to discuss 
unpleasant subjects, How are they all at Speckhaven 
to-day ?” 

“Much as usual.” 

“Miss Lisle coutinues steadily to improve, I 
trust?” 

With some hesitation he said this. 

“* Paulina does not improve,” her father answered, 
gloomily ; “not, at least, as she should. ‘The apa- 
thetic state of low spirits to which she fella victim 
before her illness has seized upon her again. She 
does not rally because she is indifferent on the sub- 
ject. The doctors can do nothing—they speak of 
hidden trouble—something preying on her mind— 
advise change of scene, air, aud climate — the old 
stereotyped medical formula. And this trouble, if 
there is a hidden trouble, is a subject on which no- 
thing will induce her to speak.” 

Guy's face was much graver now than when dis- 
cussing his own danger. 

“You should follow their advice,” he said. “ You 
should take heraway, I suppose they will want you 
here to-morrow, but after that why not start at ouce ? 
You can give bonds for your reappearance when 
necded again. Take her abroad, and immediately 
—her health is much too precious to be trifled with 
longer. She does not—I hope she does not know 
of my affair? © For the sake of past times, when we 
were good friends, I should not like her to know | 
am even suspected of the murder of her friend. You 
have not told her?” 

‘Most certainly not—all exciting topics are for- 
bidden. Strange to say, she has made no inquiries 
whatever on the subject of her dead friend since her 
recovery. The apathy that holds her seems to blot 
out feeling and memory, She never reads, slie sees 
no Visitors, and we tell her nothing.” 

Guy crew a long breath—a breath of relief. 

“Tam glad of that—take her out of England in 
ignorance if you can; and whatever happens keep 
her in ignorance, Let her never learn this if it be in 
your power to prevent it. I could not quite bear that. I 
may tell you uow,” he continued, after a brief pause, 
“ what I would not tell you out there in Virginia—l 
love Paulina with a love as devoted as it is hopeless. 
Alice Warren was to her as a sister; I cannot endure 
that she should think that I was suspected of her 
murder. Promise me, old friend,” he held out his 
hand as he spoke, “that you will do this, the greatest, 
perhaps the last favour Il shall ask. Promise!” 

“| promise,”’ Lisle answered, wringing the young 
mau’s hand, “to keep her in ignorance while I can. 
Sooner or later she must learn the truth in spite of 
me.” 

“ Of course ; but until the matter has beon quite de- 
cided keepher in total ignorance. ‘Take her abroad, 


amuse hier, let her regain ber health—she would re- 
cover none the sooner for knowing this.” 





At ten o’clock next morning the prisoner was 





taken into court. The crowd was unprecedented— 
many of those who had fled from London the second 
week of July, as though it was pest-stricken, had 
returned to witness the trial of Guy Earlscourt. He 
bowed and smiled to the many faces he knew as he 
took his place in the dock. Mr. Carson, a very able 
lawyer, had been retained on the part of the prisoner. 
Mr. Harding was to conduct the prosecution. 

Mr. Harding rose on behalf of the crown to addross 
the bench and lay before them the facts of the case. 
His address was lengthy, and told forcibly against 
the prisoner. He summed up the evidence laid 
before the coroner in an overwhelming mass, and 
proceeded to summon the witnesses. All the more 
important ones who had previously appeared were 
again brought forward, and among the new ones Mr. 
Allan Fane was first called. 

Mr. Fane had very little light to throw upon tho 
case one way or another. Had seen prisoner in com- 
pany with Miss Warren many times—both in the Sep- 
tember of her flight and other years during his sum- 
mer visits to Montalien Priory. Had never thought 
Mr. Earlscourt a lover of hers; had not known him 
to pay any more attention to her than the othergentle- 
men did stopping at the Priery. Knew that he went 
up to London one eveuing late in September; could 
not remember the date. Heard mext day that Miss 
Warren was missing, and had gone with him. Was 
surprised at the news ; didmotcredit it. Believed Mr. 
Karlscourt’s own statement that he had met her by 
accident at the station. Was convinced the prisoner 
was quite incapable either of inducing elopement or 
committing murder. Kuew that his reputation bad 
not been stuinless in the past, but his guilt had been 
the common follies of youth, never crimes. 

A profound sensation ran through the court at the 
name of the next witness. 

It was Francis, Baron Montalion, the prisoner’s 
brother. 

He came forward, dressed in black, his face deathly 
pale, an ominous blue circle surrounding his mouth 
and eyes, ly ill, Ie shrank away 
from the deck ; his voice when he spoke was almost 
inaudible from agitation—the natural agitation of au 
upright man in seeing his only brother placed in so 
dreadful a position was with one exception the uni- 
versal impression. 

Lord Muntalien was sworn, 


The prisoner was his 
brother. 


Had known Alico Warren off and on for 
many years. Had always had the highest respect for 
her personally, and for the whole family, Had never 
heard her lightly spoken of. Visited the cottage very 
often when passing; rarely went there purposely. 
Had often met his brother there, and had seen him 
walkiug with Miss Warren. Had frequently jested 
with him about his attentions to the bailiff's pretty 
daughter, but had never considered them serious. 
Was aware of his brother’s intention of going up to 
London on the evening of the 27th, but knew nothing 
of the girl’s flight uutil next day, Was surprised 
and shocked when informed they had fled together. 
Weut up to town himself next day on purpose to 
remonstrate with his brother, but did not succeed in 
seeing him then, or for mauy weeks after. 

Yes; avother of his guests, Augustus Stedman, 
had also left the Priory for Loudon about the same 
time, on the same day—or the day before his brother 
—could not remember which. Mr. Stedman had not 
returned—was out in Australia at present. Sir Harry 
Gordon was in India. 

His brother, Mr. Fano, and Captain Villiers were 
the vuly other friends staying with him that year. 
Ife had remained in London for a week or more on the 
occasion of his coming up, then returned for a few 
days to Lincolushire, 

Had never seen Alice Warren after hor flight. 
Yes; his brother had called upon him at his lodgings 
before his departure for America, It was Christmas 
week, not Christmas Eve—two or three days before 
Christmas. They had talked of his departure and of 
Miss Earlscourt’s will, which had disinherited him, 
Had not paid his brother's debts. Miss Earlscourt 
had done it. Had often advised him for his good. 
Had spoken to him more than ouce ou the subject of 
Alico Warren, but had always been rebuffed. 

Lord Mountalien was cross-examined, and allowed 
to stand down. His emotion had been very great. 
Profound sywpathy for his delicate health and deep 
sorrow was felt through the court. His face was quite 
ghastly as he left the box, and Lis hand was pressed 
convulsively in the region of his heart. Guy’s dark 
eyes followed him; bis handsome face set aud stern. 
He had listened to his deliberate perjury; and if any 
doubt of his guilt had lingered in his mind it was 


dispelled in that hour. 


Captain Cecil Viiliers came next, and tho guards- 
man, with every wish to serve his friend, every be- 
lief in bis innocence, did more to blacken his case and 
Langan than all tho rest. 

Had‘known Alico Warren, and admired her--always 
admired pretty girls, whether peasants or princesses. 
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Was not aware of Guy Earlscourt being het lover— 
never had thought him such, Had “chaffed” him 
on the subject of the flight onco or twice, and be- 
lieved what had been told him, that the meeting at 
the railway was merest chance. 

Mr. Earlscourt had remained at his lodgings for 
two days previous to his departure from England. 
He had been absent on duty nearly all of the 23rd 
of September—found the prisouer alone in his cham- 
bers upon his return late at night. They had sat 
together smoking and talking for a couple of hours 
—his friend seemed thoughtful and out of spirits. 

Once, when talking of his past reckless career, Guy 
had burst out laughing, and exclaimed : 

“Cecil, old fellow, what would you say if I told you 
I wasabout to close my mad career by the crowning 
madness of all to-morrow ?” 

Had laughed again, and refused to say more—had 
taken his candle and had gone to bed. 

Awakening next morning about daylight, he had 
seen Guy in the room adjoining, dressing himself by 
candle light. Had called, and asked him what the 
deuce he meant by getting up in the middle of the 
night. 

The prisoner had answered it was half-past seven 
o'clock, and that he had a pressing engagement at 
eight. 

“There isa lady in the case, Villiers,’ he said; 
“and ladies brook no delay.” 

“I fell asleep again, and did not wake until after 
nine. My servant came with hot water, and I asked 
him what timeit was, and if Mr. Earlscourt had come 
back yet. He said it was half-past nine, aud Mr, 
Earlscourt had not returned. 

“ Earlscourt came in while we were speaking, 
covered with snow. He told us he had been riding 
outside in the snowstorm, and was tremendously 
hungry. We breakfasted together. He made no 
farther reference to his engagement of the morning. 
At a little before eleven he left for the house of a 
friend—Sir Vane Charteris—to bid the family good- 
bye. Two hours later I saw him depart by the noon 
train for Southampton.” 

While Captain Villiers was having all this reluc- 
tantly extorted from him a messenger had made his 
way to Mr. Carson, and placed a note in his hand. It 
was of some length and of evideut importance—the 
face of the lawyer flushed up with surprise and de- 
light as he readit. It was the middle of the after- 
noon, and the court must speedily adjourn. 

Samuel Watters, the servant spoken of by Captain 
Villiers, was the last witness for the pi,secution 
called, and he corroborated his master’s statement con- 
cerning Mr. Earlscourt’s actions upon that morning, 
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his calling the cab for him, and the hour of his depar- 
ture and return. 

With his evidence tho case for the prosecution 
closed ; then Mr. Carson arose with the pleasant pre- 
fatory remark that. his address would be a brief one. 

He did not, he said, rise to assert that his client 
was guiltless of this horrible crime laid to his charge 
—that was to be presumed until the evidence had 
proved him guilty. 

That the evidence just heard had done so he, Mr. 
Carson, denied. It was from first to last circumstan- 
tial, and improbable in the extreme. 

He could cite scores of occasions where innocent 
men had been condemned on far more conclusive cir- 
cumstantial evidence than this, their innocence dis- 
covered only when too late. 

Mr. Earlscourt met this unhappy girl at the station, 
and accompanied her up to London. She was a 
stranger—in the great city for the first time—tired 
and frightened, and requested him, as a friend and 
protector in whom she placed every confidence, to 
see her safely to her destination. He did so at once, 
using no disguise before the landlady—making no at- 
tempt at concealment. 

On the occasion of his second visit—some weeks 
later—he did the same, going openly and in broad 
day. Was that the conduct of that other man who 
visited his victim, like the criminal he was, disguised 
and after dark ? 

“What evidence has been offered here to prove 
that my client and this disguised man are one and 
the same?” Mr. Carson went on. 

Then he grew eloquent, and showed distinctly the 
weakness of this part of the evidence. That they 
were not one and the same he was clearly prepared 
to prove, 

Mr. Earlscourt had left the lodgings of Captain 
Villiers at eight o'clock, or a little before, on the 
morning of the 24th of December, 1862. 

He had told Captain Villiers “there was a lady in 
tha case.” He told him the truth ; but that that lady 
was not the murdered girl he was prepared to show 
the court—that his client had been from a few min- 
utes past eight until nine—the time when the mur- 
der was committed at Battersea—in company of this 
lady and her maid in the city of London, A sense 
of loyalty to that lady had held his client silent with 
a noble generosity at the peril of his own life. With 
& generosity equal to his own that lady had now 
come forward to triumphantly vindicatg his honour 
and his innocence. Iilness had prevented her hear- 
ing of Mr. Earlscourt’s arrest at an earlier day 
—yesterday she had discovered it in her home miles 
away. 





To-day she was—here! 

A murmur thrilled through the death-like silence 
of the crowded court, The face of the prisoner had 
flushed crimson to the temples, then faded away, 
leaving him ghastly pale. 

The door of the witness-box opened, and a lady 
stood there robed in dark silk, tall, elegant, veiled. 
Every creature in the crowded court leaned 
breathlessly forward — you might have heard s 
feather fall. She lifted one gloved hand and flung 
back her veil. 

The rays of the August sun streaming in through 
the windows fell full uponher. A thrill, ap irrepres- 
sible murmur, ran through the court at sight of that 
queenly grace, of that matchless loveliness. And 
four-hundred eager eyes fell and fixed on the proudly 
beautiful face of Paulina Lisle. 

She was white as marble, white as death, as she 
faced the bench. Once, and once only, she looked at 
the prisoner. His face wore a strained, passionate 
look of appeal, as if even then he would entreat her 
silence. A smile, the sweetest, the gentlest sho had 
ever given him, curved her lips—her eyes lit up— 
the old dauntless resolution was there in every line 
of that perfect face. 

He dropped his own, and shaded his eyes with his 
hand. Until he stood up free he never raised his 
head again. 

Mr. Carson leaned forward and blandly spoke. 

To all the legal gentlemen present Miss Lisle was 
well known by reputation as the celebrated London 
beauty who only a few weeks ago had refused to 
marry the Marquis of Heatherland. The beautiful, 
the wealthy heiress and belle, stood here in a Lon- 
don police court to vindicate the innocence of a man 
suspected of murder! 

‘* Your name, madam, if you please?” 

She came a step forward, 

For an instant the blood rose up bright ia her pale 
face, Then, in that sweet, vibrating voice that had 
always been one of her chief charms, she said : 

“Tam called Paulina Lisle, but it is not my name. 
Wait until you have heard what I am here to say, 
you will then understand.” 

There were scores present who knew her well, but 
with the exception of two not one of them under- 
stood what this meant. Even her father stood cou- 
founded. 

Not her namo !—what did she mean ? 

As the thought crossed his miud, as he looked 
at her wonderingly, the clear, sweet tones of her 
voice again were heard as she began her singult 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtains for my head, 
My lullaby the warder's tread. 
‘To-morrow eve, more stilly laid, 
My couch may be my crimson’d plaid. 

“ PAULINE, my fair one, so I have met you again 
at last,” exclaimed a well-remembered though yet 
not familiar voice as the young governess, wearied 
with the duties and excitements of a busy day, re- 
clined in the sole easy-chair which her especial apart- 
ment could boast. \ 

She sprang up indignantly, and faced the bold in- 
truder with a princess mien that might have daunted 
a less determined and hardened offender than Otho 
Fitzurse. 

“Captain Fitzurse, this is an unmanly insult, You 
know perfectly well that my apartments are forbidden 
to you or any guest of Lady Alice’s. You are ex- 
posing me tocruel aspersious, perhaps worse, by this 
intrusion.” 

She waved her hand in dismissal, half involun- 
tarily, as she spoke. 

It was strange how in any such moment of alarm 
or outrage she unconsciously resumed the proud and 
dignified air of her former days. Yet, lowly born and 
depressed as she was, Otho could scarcely have be- 
lieved that no noble stream flowed in those pure 
veins, no long line of ancestry inspired that graceful 
yet high spirit that sparkled in her flashing eyes and 
spoke in every gesture of her slight form. 

“Don’t be at all alarmed, my beautiful Pariah,” he 
returned, quietly placing himself between the fire- 
place and the door, so as to cut off each means of com- 
munication, “My duenna aunt is safo in her room 
totally exhausted by her day’s travels, and, as to the 
servants, they know better than to tell of anything 
Imay choose todo, So you see there is no difficulty 
in the way of our having a pleasant little chat, if you 
will make yourself happy.” 

He would have taken her hand to impel her to & 
seat, but she eluded his touch and sprang away to a 
distant corner of the room. 

“I certainly shall not leave it to menials to inform 
Lady Alice, unless you at once free me from your 
Presence, sir,” she said, haughtily. ‘ It is necessary 
for my own self-defence and protection, and I shail 
at once claim her authority to prevent such insults 
to me, undefendedas Iam. I entreat—I insist upon 
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your ceasing this persecution, as a man—as a gentle- 
man, if you profess to be one.” 

“Only the worst of it is you look so confoundedly 
lovely and graceful in your displeasure that you make 
it impossible for me to obey you. It is out of the 
question to believe that you were brought up to this 
kind of drudgery, and it is a burning shame to leave 
you to it,” he replied, tauntiogly. 

“TI do not repine. I complain of nothing but 
not being left in peace,’’ she returned, impatiently. 
“Captain Fitzurse, must I expose myself to slander 
and loss of this refuge on your account ?” 

Again she darted towards the bell, from which he 
had moved in his anxiety to reach her side. 

“ Stop ! only one moment!” he said, more seriously. 
“T assure you on my kLonour that I will not remain 
—ay, and that I will not do or even look anything 
that might not befit the presence of a lady of my own 
rank, Only graut mea brief interview, one chance 
of speaking what I have to say.” 

“Then be quick. You can have nothing to say 
that Lady Alice or Julia must not hear,” she said, 
doubtfully, glancing at the clock on the mantel-piece. 

He laughed outright. 

“So you are going to time me, fair lady,” he said, 
mockingly. “I cannot quite stand that, though I 
shall be as expeditious as possible. As to the na- 
ture of my communication, it is not one that is usually 
made in public, especially before a dowager. The 
truth is I have fallen desperately in love with you. 
I know that there must be something queer for such 
@ creature as you are to be drumming exercises and 
verbs into a child’s dull head, and it must not last. 
You need only say one word—look it, if you will 
—to command all that I can give you of happiness, 
aud luxury, and love.” 

“ Pray have you any idea what Lady Alice might 
a of such a proposal?” asked Pauline, scorn- 

ully, 

There was such a look of utter contempt in her 
fair face that even he rather faltered in his reply. 

“ Oh, why, well, I don’t see that it can be neces- 
sary to trouble ourselves about it. Old ladies don’t 
know much about such matters. Not that Lady 
Alice is old—I don’t suppose she is anything like 
forty. But we need not ask her you know, It 
will be enough for you to leave her, without giving 
any reason, and——”’ 

Pauline stopped him by an impatient gesture. 

“Captain Fitzurse, I will not degrade myself by 
even asking whatis the nature of your proposal,” she 
said, indignantly. ‘ It can make no possible differ- 
ence, since if you had a coronet to give, and it were 
at my feet, wy reply would be the same. Never, not 





under any imaginable circumstances would I accept 
it at your hands,” 

“Coronet! a likely thing indeed!” he retorted, an- 
grily. ‘No, no; I grant you're pretty and graceful 
enough for such arank, but it’s rather strong to sup- 
pose I should even thiuk of such athing. A gover- 
ness aud a peeress are rather different persons, I can 
tell you, and so you would see if you were tried.” 

If she were tried—alas, poor Pauline! Had any- 
one ever been moro sorely tested than herself by the 
reverses of fortune! The words conjured up sucha 
flood of bitter memories that for the moment the pre- 
sent was forgotten. 

She shivered involuntarily, and closed her cyes 
for a brief moment in sad retrospect of that happy 
time that appeared like a fairy dream in her present: 
degradation. 

He mistook the cause of that sudden emotion. 

“ There,” he said, “I was sure you were too sen- 
sible not to see the truth when put before you. Be- 
lieve me I will never fail you if you will trust me. 
I’ve been a bit of a rake in my day, but if you'll take 
me in hand you'll make quite a convert of me. I feel 
as if I should be different under your influence, though 
I cannot make a peeress of my aunt’s governess you 
know. Come, you'll think better of it, won’t you?” 

Again he approached her, and would have dared 
to pass his arm lightly round her graceful form, but 
she impetuously dashed it from the profane cou- 
tact. 

“ Back,” she said, haughtily. ‘“ One moment more 
and I will bring aid, evenif it cost me home and fame 
itself. Anything is better than such degrading in- 
sults.” 

He read the truth in her flushed, proud look, ber 
agonized gesture, that spoke a world of wounded, 
outraged delicacy and pride. 

“* Come, come, Miss Lovett,” he said, deprecatingly. 
“Believe me I am not quite so badas I seem. 
have a sincere wish to raise you out of your present 
unworthy position; and, if I had tho rank and the 
means, be assured I should not hesitate where one 
like yourself was concerned. Won't you be friendly ? 
won't you let me have one chance of retrieving my 
character ?’’ he added, pleadingly. 

“I have no right or wish to interfere in any way 
with your movements or plans, Captain Fitzurse,” 
said Pauline, impatiently, “ All { want is peace, and 
unless you leave the room immediately 1 certainly 
will take measures to obtain it.” 

A dark frown came over his face. 

“Take care, proud girl” he exclaimed, fiercely. 
“ You are throwing away a lover, a protector, only to 
make an enemy, You have not so many friends, b 
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should think, as to give you a right to be so bump- | 
tious. ‘Think once more. I warn you it is impos- 
sible now for you to escape my hate if you reject my 
love. Ihave uot lived so long to be treated with 
contempt by a low-born dependent of my aunt's.” 

If he had desired to make his case utterly hope- 
less—to nerve the fragile girl against the utmost ex- 
ertion of his power—he could not Lave taken @ surer 
mode. 

Her slight form seemed suddenly endued with 
the dignity of a princess as she replied : 

“It is enough, sir. My decision is taken, Nothing 
canshake it. Must I expose you to the household ?” 
she added, calmly, pointing to jle door near which he 
stood. 

A gust of rage swept over his features. Every 
fresh phase of Pauline’s noble character gave her, 
even in his debased eyes, a new and irresistible charm, 
He had met with coquetry, with vanity and pique, 
with ambition aud intrigue, in those whom he had 
courted either seriously or otherwise, during his rowé 
life, but this girl bad a calm dignity, a genuine re- 
pugnance to his suit, that made her ten thousand 
times more desirable to his wayward fancy. The 
difficulty of winning enhanced the value of the prize. 

He lingered yet a moment, but a hasty gesture on 
ber part warned him uot to trifle with her longer, and, 
with a sarcastic bow, he softly opened the door and 
left the room, while Pauline, as sue closed it hastily 
on her detésted visitor, turued the key, and with a 
sensation of momentary relief sank on her knees and 
breathed a thanksgiving and a prayer to Him who 
was her sole friend and guardian in her dan- 


gerous path. 
* 


* * * * 

The morning dawned with a faint, chill gray that 
had little to allure in its dull gloom, aud a_ light, 
capricious sleet fell at intervals from the curtained 
sky. ‘There was little that was attractive in the outer 
world, little to draw any oue from the warm shelterof 
couch and chamber oue momeut before it became im- 

rative, 

But Pauline, fevered, and weary of her long tossing 
aig lit, from which sleep had been well nigh banished, 
cose some hour or more before even the domestics of 
the quiet dowager household were awake, and, wrap- 
ping herself in a warm cloak, and tying a veil over her 
pretty winter hat, she unfastened a side door aud 
passed lightly aud rapidly aloug the gravel walks 
till she arrived ata gate, which she knew was quite 
within her agile powers to surmount. 

ln a few seconds she had sprung over its bars, and 
stood in some duubt as to her next course, She had 
a secret longing to revisit the cotiage where the 
strange friend of her dead mother dwelt. She felt 
instinctively that it might not be loug before she 
would need her proffered aid, But a dread of the sin- 
gular aud afflicted being wuo had tureatened her 
with his half-iuiot caprice deterred her from that 
idea. 

She started quickly on in the opposite direction, 
avlich led to a small but thickly plauted fir-tree wood 
that had more than once excited her curiosity, though 
she had abstained from riskiug a visit to its dark re- 
cess with the little charge committed to her care, 
She calculated that she could explore the spot and 
return to the house before any of its inhabitants 
were likely to be astir, and, as if to deaden meutal 
anxiety by bodily exertivn, she sprang on towards the 
Spot. 

It was some half-mile from the edge of the exten- 
sive grouuds, aud though she walked rapidly, before 
sle reached it the partial obscurity of the early morn- 
ing had quite given way under the iufluence of the 
rising sun, 

The sleet nearly ceased, and Pauline threw back 
her veil, and gazed with curious interest on the sceue, 
as she came to the entrance of the wood, The hard 
frost had gilded the brauches of the trees with clear 
icicles, that gave a romautic variety to their dark 
lines, 

‘The various paths were covered with dead leaves 
and shell-like cones, and the low grouud ivy wound 
and clung round the truuks of tue living aud the 
Stumps of the fallen aud decayed trees. 

Pauline passed on, carefully markiug her way, and 
she pursued her course through the tortuous paths 
till sue came to what appeared to her the very centre 
of the wood, ‘I'here she stepped for a few moments 
doubtful whether to go ou fartner or to return on her 
steps, 

But an object in the distance attracted her too 
powerlully for her to leave it unexamined. It was 
@ small erection, scarcely rising more than six or 
eiglt feet above the ground, and had it not been for 
& faint coluwa of smoke rising up from the top Pauline 
might have believed it to have been a freak of pature 
iu the creatiou of deformed aud moss-covered trees. 
As it was she determiued to approach the rumautic- 
looking little structure, as a more deliberate survey 





proved it to be. 


Perhaps it was the home of some lone cottager 
who assisted the woodsman in guarding the sylvan 
retreat. With a light, cautious step she gained the 
neighbourhood of the tiny hut. 

All was still as death; nothing save the thin 
vapour gave tho slightest sign that it was in- 
habited. 

Pauline paused and listened in vain for the slightest 
sound. T'heu sho walked more boldly round toascertain 
the mode of admitting either the teuant or the ligt 
of day to the singular little dwelling. 

There was a narrow aperture, through which she 
could, with some difficulty, look into the interior of 
the hut. ‘he space within was scarcely euough to 
contain its scanty furniture. A small table, a chair, 
a rough washstund, aud a low pallet scarcely raised 
above a foot or so from the ground, filled up the 
miniature apartment, 

It was a singular and certainly romantic scene. 
But it was not the peculiarity of the caprice which 
could choose so uuattractive a dwelling that riveted 
Pauline’s eyes and stopped the pulses of her heart. 

On that lowly paliet lay a figure which could 
never have failed to sead a thrill turough her bosom 
aud bring the blood to her delicate face. Tue dress of 
the occupant was plain and rustic as the woodsman 
peasant she expected to see in that small hut. His 
face was pale and haggard, and his closed eyes had 
circles round them waich had never marked their 
full outline in other days. Abeve all bis presence 
there was almost too imcredible to be augut buta 
vision—a freak of fancy. 

Yet no. Pauline was changed in all outer things, 
ay, and even the feelings wad iustiucts of her pure 
nature were matured into almost marvellous develop- 
ment. But in one memory thereould be no doubt, 
no change. ‘he features, the very attitude of her 
former lover were indelibly engraved oa her heart 
of heart. 

She could not dowbi—uno, not for an instant—that 
Quentin Oliphaut lay there, alone, and asehe believed 
ill, helpless, perhaps dyiug before her. 

Still she paused for # Lrief moment ere she entered 
the preseuce of him who had discarded her like a 
worthless, degraded thing from his heart. She had 
an instiuctive terror of forcing lLerself ou his notice, 
still more of appearing to court uis regard by proffered 
service, 

But even as she hesitated a deep, low sigh that 
spoke powerfully of some intense bodily or mental 
suffering cawe ou ler ears. 

As if drawn by au irresistible magnet, she opened 
the latched door and glided into the hut. Ounce wore 
she was in the presence of himshe had loved go well; 
once wore she gazed on the face which had formed 
the chief suushiue of herlife. Butif she was chauged 
what had wrought this fearful difference in Lim? 
why was he, the nobly bora und wealthy lover of 
Estelle, Countess of Nout Sorell, in this love hut, 
disguised, ill, suffcring. 

“Quentin, poor Quentin!” she breathed, in her soft, 
musical toues, 

‘They were scarcely loud enough to have roused au 
infant, yet either the strange couscivasuess of human 
presence, or the fast-departing slumber of brief aud 
restless terror, made the sleeper start aud open his 
eyes in wild, questioning alarm. He fixed tuem ou 
Pauline’s fair face as if it had been a spirit, and 
raised himself half fiercely ou his elbow. 

“Go, go!” he said, ‘“* Wuy haunt me in my misery ? 
It is enough—enough without your upbraiding.” 

He shivered, aud turued again ou his pillow to 
hide from his sigut the supposed spectre of his accus- 
ing thoughts, 

“ Hush, dear Quentin! I have only come to help, to 
nurse you if | may,” she said, sootuingly, in terror 
for his wandering intellects. “Do you uot kuow me 
—Pauliue, whom once you thougut you loved? 
What is the matter, dear Quentin? Ace you ill? What 
has brought you to this wild spot?” 

She touched his arm, as if to prove to him her 
actual preseuce—that it was no spirit who was hauut- 
ing his solitude. . 

But he recviled as if it were a burning iron instead 
of that small, soft haud which grasped him so 
gently. 

“ Off, off! Would you take me beforo my time? 
He is uot dead yet. 1am not a murderer till then! 
No, no! Leave me, leave me, or 1 shall go mad.” 

Pauline’s biood was cold, but she still looked ou 
the iucohereut murmurs as the ravings of delirium, 
aud strove to soothe the suiferer, 

“It is all right, dear Quentin. Calm yourself. 
Look at me. Can you beueve your Pauline would 
do aught that could harm you? Will you not trust her, 
even in ner Lelplessuess aud hersaduess 2?” 

it would have been impossible not.to believe her 
now. No oue could simulate those sweet, trathful 
tones—uo oue could gaze at him with the deep, 
thuugltiul eyes so iucupavie of deceit—save his once 
loved, bis betrayed Puuline, 





* Leave me, leaye me,” he murmured as the con. 
sciousness of his own guilt and unworthiness caiug 
like a scorching blast ou his soul. ‘ You do not kaow, 
you canuot even imagine my guilt.” 

“Tt would not chase me from you, alone and suffer- 
ing as you are,” she returned, sweetly, “I will nevor 
abandon you so long asI can do you service, dear 
Quentin. And perhaps you but exaggerate your 
guilt.” 

“No, no, no,” he replidd, eagerly. “ Pauline, even 
in your eyes, with all that I have sinned against you, 
I must seem contemptible and base, but when I cou. 
fess the rest—oh, it is impossible that you should no; 
shrink from me with loathing !” 

“TI will not—I will uot,” she said, cally. 
tell me all ; it may relieve your poor heart.” 

“You are an angel,” ho replied, fervently. “| 
was not worthy of you, aud perhaps this is a fitting 
punishment for my offence against you, poor, stricken 
one. Pauline, what will you say when [ tell you 
that my base treachery to you has been visited by 
the like condact in her for whom I deserted your 
sweet injured self? Estelle never loved me. I cay 
see it ali now. It was but for pique and vanity tha: 
she tried to draw me from you; aud when all was 
over, when rankaaod wealth were hers, she played 
with me till she drove me mad, and the rival slie 
eucouraged has fallen by my Land, and [ am a tugi- 
tive from the consequences of my crime,” 

Pauline shuddered. 

Was blood ever to aunt ber with its crimson 
Stains, its ghastly guilt? 

“Ah, I see you cannot pardoniit. Go, leave me— 
I would rather bealoue than see your disgust, your 
horror,” he said, with melaucholy impatieuce. 

“ Quentin, it is not for me to pardon, itis for the 
Almighty alone, aud from my heart do I pray that 
He may be merciful to you,” she returned, gently, 
“ Perhaps even now it is not hopeluss—he may not 
be dead,” and the dast word came low and half-in- 
audible on the air. 

“1 dare hardly hope it,” heveplied. ‘‘ Oh, Pauline, 
how different it might have been with me had you 
been at my side like a guardiau angel, if the past 
could have been furgetten, if that dreadful truth had 
not been revealed, then all this horror might have 
been averted.” 

* Hush,” she said, calmly, “hush. I at least have 
no regrets, Quentiv, if you would keep my regard, 
my interest in you, never speak of that more, It was 
ali well. We were not suited for each other, or the 
love would have borne the test.” 

It was, perhaps, the severest stab that Quentin 
could have received, 

There was.no pique, no coquetry in thos quict 
words. Hefelt instinctively that all her love for him 
—such love as he had once possessed from that fair 
girl—had gone, vanished for ever. 

He knew equally in his heart of heart that it was 
a treasure richer than all he had retained, aud that 
Pauline still filled the holier, more gentie aud sacred 
recesses of his heart, 

“What can I do? What danger is most imme- 
diately threatening you?” she asked. “ It is better to 
speak of such pressiug matters rather than what is 
now pastremedy. Dear Quentin, you may command 
me if you will tell me the wuole trath.” 

“Tt is soou spoken,” he said, mournfully. “I was 
exasperated, jealous, indiguaut, at Wstelle’s treachery 
aud coquetry, I challeuged the rival whom she pre- 
ferredto me. Our dangers were, perhaps, equal, and 
our fates are equally pitiable. He is dead, or dying, 
aud I am a fugitive aud a murderer.” 

“No, no, ‘Lhere may be hope even yet,” she said, 
sweetly, ‘ Meantime, dear Quentin, till the truih is 
actually kuowa are you safe? Caunot somo better 
refuge be found for you? You might be discovered 
by some one else as well as by me.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“Ttis the best arraugement that can be made, it 
seoms ; and I have tv lie here, like a fox in a trap, 
aud shiver at every sound, It is punishment enough 
to spend days and nigits thus,” 

The girl was lost in thought as hespoke, Various 
plans floated in her braiu for the saiety of him she 
still loved as a dear friend, as one surrouuded by the 
halo of her first girlish passion, 

“ Listen!” she said, suddeoly, ‘‘ I am but a depeu- 
dent in the house of auother, and 1 dare not risk her 
name or reputation by concealing you under her roof; 
but I think I can trace out a spot where, with 
scarcely the possibility of being discovered, you might 
remain till you could escape to the coast. ‘l'o-night 1 
will come again, aud briug you the result of my ex- 
amiuation of the place I mean, You would not fear 
to trust yourself tu me, dear Quentin 2?” 

‘No more thau I would tu an angel,” he returned, 
fervently. “ Auything to get rid of this frightful 
solitude. And you would be near me, dearest? You 
would not leave me? You would be my guardian 
spirik?” 


“ Ouly 
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She held up her finger warningly. 

“Remember the conditions,” she said. “But at 
resent 1 cannot say absolutely what itis in my power 

todo. Wait quietly till the dawao to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will bring you suref tidings.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, in token of 
farewell, and, quickly snatching it from his clasp, 
glided away from the hut. 

It seemed dark and dreary to the fugitive when 
her fair figure disappeared. 

For the first time he confessed that he was utterly 
unworthy of her whom he had discarded in her hour 
of need, and vowed reparation should he ever obtain 
the power of atoning for his cruel treachery. 

And she, the fair creature who had spoken peace 
aud consolation to hor false lover, was speeding on 
like a gazelle to gain the house ere her absence could 
be remarked. 

She looked fearfully around as she emerged from 
the wood, but no living being was apparently within 
ken, and, with renewed confidence, she hastened on 
till she was once more at the gate which formed one 
entrance into the grounds, 

She climbed lightly to the top, and, without paus- 
ing to take breath, was about to spring from the bar 
when she felt herself suddenly caught in the arms of 
gome one who had surely been awaiting her in crouch- 
ing concealment, and the hissing worda, “ Ha, ha, my 
pretty prude, I find that your scruples don’t apply in 
all cases, so I don’t mean to be thrown over again,” 
cawe like a demon’s whisper, bearing in it a whole 
world of terror and misery to her heart. 

Still, amidst her own alarm and shame'and agony, 
the prevailing thought was of Quentin—Quentin’s 
danger and despair were uppermost in her unselfish, 
devoted breast. 

“Unhand me, Captain Fitzurse,” she gasped, 
struggling violently in his strong hold. “If you 
knew the outrage of which you are guilty you would 
not, you dare not be so unjust.” o 

By a desperate exertion of her delicate frame she 
broke from his grasp and fled away before he had 
time to regain his hold. 

“This is capital sport,’ he said as he followed 
more slowly in her steps. “One would think she 
was @ princess in disguise, and, upon my word, there is 
something very peculiar in the whole business. There’s 
maby & pretty, ay, and well-mannered girl in the 
middle, and for that matter lower classes also. But 
there’s a stamp of high breeding about this proud 
little minx that I never saw except in my own rauk, 
and I don’t think I’m a bad judge,” he added, with a 
little scornful laugh. 

Ho hastened on till he was near the house, and the 
sound of the breakfast bell quickened yet more 
sharply his movements. 

But as he came within sight of the breakfast-room, 
with its blaziug fire lighting up the luxurious dis- 
play of plate and chiua, and its rich crimson furniture, 
its delicate damask that formed the interior, he 
paused for a moment ere he joined the mistress of 
the scene, the still handsome Lady Alice. 

“It won’t do to risk all that in a tangent,” he 
nused, ‘either for love or hate. I certainly would 
not make an idiot of myself, even though I am more 
faiily caught than I ever expected. And were I to 
peach on her, why, she might have some awkward 
story to tell that might leave a stain on Lady Alice’s 
conscience about me. Besides, she’d be sent off like 
4 shot, and I should lose a great deal of amusement, 
tv say nothing of possible success. No, my policy is 
Sieuce for the moment. Always time enough to 
speak if one knows how to hold one’s tongue.” 

Captain Fitzurse joined his aunt at the breakfast 
table with as careless an air as if just appearing from 
a prolonged stroll. 

." Ha, Otho!” she said, looking up from the heap 
ol letters that lay on the table by her, “here are two 
or three epistles for you, and one with a most omi- 
nous black border and seal, I advise you not to open 
it till after breakfast,” she added, trying to smile. 

‘lf 1 am not mistaken, it comes from some lawyer's 
ollice. Who knows but that it may announce your 
succession to ‘some far-away relutive or sponsor? 
There, be advised, whether for good or ill, fortify 
your nerves by Mocha and game pie before you learn 
Sour fate.” 


OHAPTER XXXV. 


Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit. 
~ conan the seeds, but Death has reaped the 
ru 


And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low, 
— winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
PLEASE, my lady, you are wanted, Mrs. Lovett 
ae, ” was the greeting that roused Nstelle of Mont 
Sorell iswim her troubled slumbers that had been 
Part of the penalty she had paid of late for her heart- 
less coquetry. 
Louise Lad thrown porhaps unintentionally a deeper 
Weaving into her toue than she intended, or it mighi 





be that she suspected her summons would hardly be 
obeyed unless it was enforced by some such signifi- 
cance in its delivery. 

The young countess raised herself hastily from her 

illow. 
ar What is it, Louise? It is extraordinary for Ruth 
to waken me an hour before time, unless there’s some 
very urgent cause to excuse it.” 

Butas her eyes fell on the pale features of the 
maid her tongue somewhat faltered in its severe re- 
proof. There was no mistaking the ominous tidings 
it conveyed. 

“Speak, girl!” she said, sharply. ‘It is insolent 
to keep me in suspense, Where is Ruth? what does 
she want with me?” 

“ Mrs. Lovett is in the poor, dear marquis’s room,” 
said Louise, half sobbing. “She did not say, 
may lady, but I’m pretty sure she thinks he’s going 
fast!” 

The girl shivered involuntarily at the announce- 
ment she conveyed. 

Estelle neither trembled nor even turned as ashen 
pale as might have been expected under such tidings ; 
either the stunning horror was too great to allow of 
such emotion or her mind was too engrossed with 
the whole train of results to so momentous an event 
not to lose the present in the future. 

* Quick, give me my peignoir!” sho exclaimed, 
springing from the bed ; and, hastily drawing on shoes, 
stockings, and a few necessary articles of toilet, she 
assumed the rich blue peignow with all its swaus- 
down which was in itself a costly and becoming cos- 
tume, and left the apartment without the least abate- 
ment of her cold, haughty mien. 

Louise clused the door after her, and then gave 
way to the womanly passion that was still strong 
within her, 

“Cruel, heartless!” she exclaimed, “ Edgar is 
right, She gives nothing, and she deserves nothing 
of sympathy or love or service. And she, poor girl, 
the rival gentle one over whom she triumphed, would 
not have treated the death of a favourite dog as this 
hard woman does that ofalover. I hateher. Yes, 1 
am resolved now, She shall give all and get nothing 
from me, Only she must not know it. No, no. That 
will not suit me or Edgar either, and I love him 
from my heart. Yes, I,the humble mwid, can despise 
the haughty countess, for I have the fevlings that 
Heaven gave me iu my bosom, and she has choked 
them with her vaiu, imperious passion.” 

Louise passed into Lady Mont Sorell’s dressing- 
room, and, with a mockiug smile, arranged the 
breakfast toilet of her beautiful but distrusted mis- 
tress with mechanical and unerring precision, 

Meantime Estelle passed with a measured, proud 
step to the apartment of the dying man. ‘True that, 
with all her self control, her hand actually shuok as 
slie turned the handle of the duvor and paused for a 
moment ere she ventured to brave the sight that 
awaited her within. 

But the weakness passed, if indeed a spark of wo- 
man’s feeling might be called weakness, and as she 
noiselessly entered the apartment, and stepped 
cautiously to the bedside, the fine features were calin 
even to rigidity, and her voice was unmoved and 
low as she approached Ruth’s chair, 

“Ts he worse? Why have you sent for me ?” she 
said, with an imperious disdain iu the very carriage 
of her proud head. 

But she spoke to one who was little less haughty 
and far more unscrupulous than herself. 

“You brave it well, young lady, when a few 
minutes perhaps may make you a murderess, and 
place your lover’s neck in peril, ‘Louk on your 
victim ere itis too late to repent, and eutreat for 
pardon.” 

Estelle mechanically obeyed the gesture that ac- 
companied the behest. Sho walked to the side of 
the down bed, which had been but a couch of torture 
to the unhappy young nobleman in his brief inter- 
vals of consciousuess. 

His eyes were closed now, but the quivering lips, 
the gray line over the cheeks, the damp ou the pale 
brow, told even to Estelle’s inexperience an unmis- 
takeable tale. Lord Hartford's moments were num- 
bered. To whom did he owe his early deatu? if 
Quentin Oliphaat’s hand had dove the decd it was 
her own ambitious coquetry that had prompted the 
rash passion aud pointed the aim. Ruth had said 
truly, “her victim lay there.” 

The soft rustle of her garments seemed to rouse 
him. His languid eyelids opened with difficulty, and 
turned with a recoguizing glauce at Ler white lace. 

“Estelle,” she rather saw than heard from his 
work ing lips, “* listen.” 

She stooped down close; she dared not risk the 
future remorse of disobeying the dying. 

“Itis you,” he whispered. “* You deceived me and 
him, and retribution will fall Pa 

“No, no!” she almost shricked; “ do not, do not. 
It was not so. I never promised him, aud L would 





have married you, Godfrey. Oh, pardon, pardon ; 
it was his crime, not mine, I will aseuge your 
death, He shull be punished, Only say you for- 
give me, dear, poor, unhappy Godfrey.” 

He evidently heard and comprehended her. The 
poor, feeble head moved, as if to express the nega- 
tive he could not speak, No sign of forgiveness, 
no token of belief rewarded her anxious pleading, 
only a contraction of the brow that might perhaps 
be purely physical altered the feeble abandonment 
which every feature betukened. 

There was a slight struggle, a decp, sobbing sigh, 
then a gurgling in the throat, and Godfrey, Marquis 
of Hartfurd—heir to an old dukedom and ample 
estates, the courted of one sex aud the envied of 
the other—submitted to the inevitable lot of man 
and lay before the two women a senseless corpse. 

Estelle did not scream, but a cold, ice-like thrill 
congealed her veius and whitened her face to the 
hue of wintry snows, scarcely more life-like, than 
the dead features on the soft pillows before her. 

For a brief space Ruth Lovett neither moved nor 
spoke. ‘Then sie approached aud laid her long 
fingers on the white lids, which were for ever to 
coutain those dark eyes that but now sent terror 
into Estelle’s bosom. 

“Come away,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice, 
“You can do no good now. I obeyed his bidding 
when I sent for you to witness his last breath. Now 
it matters uot whether hé has péeress or peasant at 
his side. Come, there are others at hand to do the 
last offices,” 

She laid her hand on Estelle’s arm, and led her 
away without resistauce to the apartments she had 
recently left. 

“There,” she said, placing herself coolly near the 
young countess, who was reclining in utter power- 
lessuess on a sofa, ‘Mark me, stelle, this is the 
first warning for your headstroug folly, I bade you 
beware, I told you that Queutiu Oliphant was your 
fate, and you see the end of disubeying my com- 
mand.” 

Even in her horror and dismay Lady Mont Sorell’s 
spirit rebelled against the insolent assurance of the 
dependent. 

“Silence,” she said, angrily. ‘‘Cease these idle 
ravings. I wish to bealuue, Let Lady Claud be in- 
formed of what has happened, and give proper 
notice to the proper people. Lam sure | do uot know 
who they are. 1 suppose Rawdon does.” 

Ruth's lips literaily curled with the indignaut 
scorn that well nigh disabled her tougue from doing 
its office. 

“Girl, are you human? are you a woman?” sho 
asked, in a voice of rage. “Cau you dare to talk thus 
when death is withiu a few yards of you—wheu you 
have been its cause, and should weep tears of blood 
for your sin? Beware, lest you drive even my 
patience tvo far, and bring « heavy punis!:ment that 
you little dream of on your head. I will not be trifled 
with by you who owe all, all to me.” 

Estelle seemed as if the last words alone made 
themselves intelligible to her brain. 

“ Ruth,” she exclaimed, starting up from her 
cushions, “ there has been too much of this insoleuce ; 
even were my present position more entirely your 
gift you would not be endured in your overbearing 
absurdity. As it is, you have no excuse—no right 
to dictate what I cuvuse to do,” 

“Time will prove,” returned Ruth, calmly, “ At 
least, if you are wise, it may never briug its bitter 
lesson toe your spirit. But a little—a very little 
more could not be retrieved. Lord Hartford is gone 
forever. Your mad ambition is defeated by your 
own folly. It is for you to exert yourseli to the ut- 
most to save the liviug. Wuere is Quentin Oliphant ? 
How can he be siiielded and his escape secured till 
pardon is obtained? It is for you to lavish wealth 
aud wit on this terrible question rather thau spead 
precious moments in rebelling agaiust me.” 

“{f care not. I shall never marry him now,” said 
the girl, with a genuine shudder. “ ven if 1 loved 
him I could not.” 

Ruth looked curiously on her. 

“T see, I see,” she suid. “ For once you are trac; 
but still [ have plauned it, and you shall uot escape, 
You will be the bride of Pauline Lovett’s suitor. I 
choose that in all things you sliall take her piace.” 

“ Woman, you are mad, or will drive me so,” ex- 
claimed Estelle, fiercely. ‘“ You cau have no pretext 
for such presumption, uuless you have perjured your- 
self and your statement was all a falsehood.” 

A wild, terrible suspicion glared in her eyes as 
she looked at this strange usurpor of power aud 
rights. 

“J have not—Heaven is my witness!” returned 
Ruth, with a look that yet Lstelle could uot cumpre- 
hend. “You are as surely tie daughter of Claud Da 
Vesci as he was a sun of the lords of Mout dorell; 
and Pauline Lovett was the adopted, falsely assumed 
child of the Couutess Ethel, All this is sulemu truth; 
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you need not cherish one doubt of its verity. Yet I 
repeat my warnivng—that any rebellion to my will 
shall bring on your head such woe as you could 
scarcely bear and live, Girl, for your own sake—for 
mine, be warved |” 

3ut what might have been the reply to that mys- 
terious exordium was never to be known save to 
the haughty girl who chafed under the hidden yoke. 
For at the moment a sharp tap at the door was 
heard, and Rawdon, the steward, presented himself as 
Ruth opened it. 

“JT beg pardon for troubling you, my lady,” he 
said, with a sort of respectful determination in his 
manner, “ but you see such-a business as this cannot 
be delayed, aud might bring a great deal of annoy- 
ance on even you if it were not attended to.” 

He stopped and glanced at Ruth, and the countess, 
stung perhaps by her taunts, or galled at the im- 
plied wonder of her own domestic, acted on the hint. 

“Leave us, Ruth,” she said. “I will seo you 
again in an hour or two; Rawdon has business with 
me, and you can rest after your fatigue.” 

Ruth paused ere she obeyed. 

Her lips opened, a faint sound even came from the 
closed teeth, and Estelle’s proud heart throbbed with 
degrading terror at the possible insult that might be 
in store for her, 

But a second thought appeared to change the mys- 
terious will of the dependent; and, with a courtesy 
almost mocking in its reverence, she left the room. 

* Now, Rawdon, whatisit ?” said Estelle, recover- 
ing her dignity and freedom of action as if some 
weird spell had been removed from her as the door 
closed, 

“ Well, my lady, I have already taken on myself 
to send fora man from Exeter just for the present. 
But then you see, my lady, the Duke of St. Maur 
must be apprized, or else the family solicitor of their 
house, as I believe they are away in Egypt for the 
winter. You will please forgive my presumption in 
mentioning this, my lady,” he went on, respectfully ; 
“only you are so young, and Lady Claud so deli- 
cate, I thought it might easily be overlooked in the 
agitation.” 

Estelle bowed her head graciously. 

“You are right, Rawdov, Anything more?” 

“‘Only—only,” he said, with a look of real regret 
and hesitation, “I am afraid—that is, I am told it 
is impossible to avoid taking measures as to the poor 
marquis, aud—I mean as to Lord Quentiv, my lady 
—and it is perhaps better you should know that the 
police are already on his track, by order of the magis- 
trates, and, if he is not well apprized of his danger, 
and in a place of safety before many days or hours 
are over, this terrible business will be made still 
worse, and my poor young lord be a prisoner for 
murder!” 





(To be continued.) 





DEATH oF A CorUNNA VETERAN.—We have to re- 
cord the death of a veteran who took part in the 
memorable retreat at Corunna under Sir John Moore, 
and who died recently at the age of ninety, at the 
Ride, Grosvenor Mews, Pimlico. Jonas Williams, a 
Welshman, joined the Ist Regiment of Guards 
(Grenadier) iu 1801, and served at Corunna, at which 
time the late Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell,) was a 
simple ensign, and was one of the retreating party. 
He was taken prisoner, and for three years confined 
in an Alpine fortress, whence he managed to effect 
his escape, tramping through France, and getting 
over ina fishing-smack. We next hear of him iu 
1814, when he was in the Coldstream Guards, but 
was too late for Waterloo; and in 1825 he received a 
peusion of 9d.aday. Till twelve months ago he was 
a hale, hearty man, and worked at his trade as a tailor, 
but latterly he was in dire need, and was assisted by 
a charitable society in Westminster. 

MEERSCHAUM.—At the Berlin Geographical So- 
ciety’s December meeting M. Ziegler described the 
sources whence the considerable annual supply of 
meerschaum for meerschaum pipes is derived. Large 
quantities of this mineral, so highly esteemed by 
smokers, come from Hrubschitz and Oslawan iu 
Austrian Moravia, where it is found imbedded be- 
tween thick strata of serpentine rock, It is also 
found in Spain at Esconche, Vallecos, and Toledo ; 
the best, however, comes from Asia Minor. The 
chief places are the celebrated meerschaum miues 
from six to eight miles sotth-east of Eskischehr, on 
the river Pursak, chief tributary to the river Sa- 
garius. They were known to Xenophon, and they are 
now worked principally by Armenian Christians, who 
sink narrow pits to the beds of this mineral, and 
work the sides out until water or immiuent danger 
drives them away to try another place. Some meer- 
schaum comes from Brussa, aud in 1869 over 3,000 
boxes of raw material were imported from Asia 
Miuor at Trieste, worth 345,000 florins. The pipe 


in Vienna and in Ruhla, Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, The commercial value of meerschaum carv- 
ings at these places may be estimated at 400,0001. 
annually, However, very large quantities of them are 
not made from genuine but from artificial material. 
The waste from these carvings is ground to very fiue 
powder, and then boiled with linseed oil and alum. 
When this mixture has sufficient cohesion it is cast in 
moulds and carefully dried and carved, as if these 
blocks of mineral had been natural. It is said that 
about one-half of all pipes now sold are made from 
artificial meerschaum. 





WHAT BECAME OF IT? 


Mr. Trverirr was in a passion, And whena 
middle-aged man, with gray whiskers, a bald head, 
and a deep bass voice, flies into a passion, the effect 
is apt to be rather appalling. 

“I'm sure, sir, I’m very sorry,” said Mrs, Sedge- 
whistle, the landlady, meekly. 

But Mr. Truefitt went on, without paying the least 
attention to his landiady’s meek accents, 

“I’ve always heard, ma'am, about the last straw 
breaking the camel’s back,” he mumbled out, “and 
this is an exemplification of it. Not enough, ma’am, 
to take down the stoves and take up the carpets, and 
deluge everything with soapsuds, and give me such 
acoldin the head that—that I feel as if a cataract was 
roaring away inside of my left ear, but you must have 
made away—no, Mrs. Sedgewhistle, I insist on you 
hearing me through—with a cheque for forty pounds. 
Just as good, ma’am, as so much money in minted 

old!” 
ee I am sure, sir,” whimpered poor Mrs. Sedge- 
whistle, “I never so much as thought of such a 
thing.” 

" Then, ma’am,” growled Mr. Truefitt, hoarsely, 
‘what did become of it? It hadn’t legs, ma’am, and 
it couldn't run away; it hado’t wings, and therefore 
it could not fly, Nobody was in my room but you, 
and——”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” interrupted Mrs, Sedge- 
whistle. “ Lucy Jenison came in to get your socks 
to mend them. But Lucy, sir, she’s a well-brought 
up girl, aud she woulda't touch what wasn’t her own 
any more than——” 

“Thon where is it?” bawled Mr. Truefitt, whirl- 
ing round in the middle of the room like a human 
humming top. 

“ That’s just what I don’t know, sir,’”’ began Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle, “ but + 

“I give you warning, ma'am,” cried Mr. Truefitt, 
“ Twenty-four hours’ notice, Mrs. Sedgewhistle! 1 
can’t submit to this sort of thing, audi won't! Lucy 
Jenison |” 

A pretty, fresh-faced girl with brown eyes and a 
red, sensitive mouth, who had come to the door with 
a message for Mrs. Sedgewhistle, started aud coloured 
at the sharp summons. 

“ What do you kuow about the cheque?” began 
Mr. Truetitt, steruly. “The cheque that has been 
spirited away so remarkably; the cheque that was 
on my table yesterday afternoon, and es 

“ Nothing, sir,” faltered Lucy, turning pink and 
white, and beginning to tremble all over. ‘“ Oh, sir, 
what should 1 know of it? I just came in for a 
second. I didn’t even look at the table.” 

Mr. Truefitt felt his chin reflectively. 

“It’s a black business,” said he, “and all that 
keeps me from calling in the help of the police is my 
ridiculously soft heart. You, Mrs. Sedgewhistle, are a 
widow, and you, Lucy Jenison, are an orphan that 
works for a living. Cousequently I shall not sue, but 
I shall leave this establisument at once!” 

Mrs. Sedgewhistle sat despairingly down on the 
stairs, Lucy Jenison began to cry, and Mr. Truefitt 
shut his bed-room door witha baug that resounded 
from attic to cellar. 

Mr, Timothy Truefitt kept his word. He packed 
up his beloggings, aud left the Sedgewhistle do- 
mains, p 

But the next day he came back after a vest, which 
he persisted had also miraculously disappeared. 

“Dear heart alive, sir!’ cried poor Mrs. Sedge- 
whistle, fairly driven desperate; ‘ what should we 
do with your vest? There are no men folks to wear 
such things in my family, and we don’t keep a shop 
for second-hand things !” 

“Tt must have got somehow misplaced in your— 
your confounded house-cleaning operations!” shouted 
Mr. Truefitt, with increasing velhemence. 

“ Well, sir, you may search the house with a warrant 
for what I care!” groaned poor Mrs. Sedgewhistle ; 
and Mr. Truefitt went grumbling away. 

Two days afterward he came again, in a 
evens passion, after a missing pocket handker- 
chief, 

“T had twelve, with horses’ heads printed on the 











“twelve new pocket handkerchiefs, and now thers 
are only eleven,” 

“I ask you, sir,” said poor Mrs. Sedgewhistle, 
with tears in her eygs, “ what could I do with a por. 
ket handkerchief Merdered with horses’ heads anj 
marked with your name?” 

“ That’s a question, ma’am, that I don’t pretend to 
answer,” replied Mr. Truefitt. “But I do say that 
this whole business is assuming an aspect most ex. 
traordinary!” 

Away he went, gesticulating and muttering wildly 
to himself. 

After this a sort of blight scemed to come over 
the not-very-promising-at-best circumstances of Mrs, 
Sedgewhistle, 

One by one her lodgers went away, and no new 
ones presented themselves to occupy the vacant rooms, 

Lucy Jenison’s customers, too—she was a neat littl 
dressmaker—fell off sadly, for no apparent reason. 

People looked doubtfully at the landlady and her 
st friend, and somehow contrived to steer clear of 
them. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Sedgowhistl, 
failed to meet her landlord's quarterly demands, and 
listened dismayed to his avowed intention of putting 
up a bill. 

While poor Lucy, who had nothing to do but twirl 
her pretty thumbs, began to wonder how she was to live, 

“Tt’s all that old Mr. Truefitt and his abominably 
cheque, my dear,” sobbed poor Mrs. Sedgewhistle, 
“People won’t come to a house where things are 
said to be mysteriously disappearing, and that’s the 
long and the short of it, Whatever we're going to 
do Heaven knows, for I don’t.” 

Lucy’s tears were her only answer. 

But the old proverb says that “it is always darkest 
just before daylight,” and so in this instance it 
proved; for that very afternoon there camo a coleric, 
red-faced old East Indian, with a cartload of valises, 
bath-tubs, air-cushions, and other outlandish bachelor 
contrivances; and epgaged the whole second floor 
“right straight through,” as Mrs. Sedgewhistls 
ecstatically declared. 

“The front room for himself,” said she, “and the 
back room for his servant—a queer, brown man, with 
a white night-cap of a thing on his head, and big 
gold hoops in his ears.” 

“ My goodness gracious!” said Lucy Jenison, 

“So now, my dear,” went on kind-hearted Mrs. 
Sedgewhistle, “it ain't of so much consequence if 
you don’t pay up that odd bit of rent just yet ; and, 
who knows? there may be better times ahead.” 

Lucy shook her head softly. 

“ Nobody will employ me now,” she murmured, 
sorrowfully. ‘* They all think Iam dishonest!” 

“Don’t fret, Lucy,” soothed Mrs. Sedgewhistle, 
“ As soon as ever I’ve seen his things straightened 
a little I'll put over the kettle, and you and 1’ll have 
a cup of tea together.” 

The prolonged and vehement ringing of the front- 
room bell interrupted her. 

“ Land of liberty!’ she gasped ; “ he certainly will 
break that bell wire !” 

Upstairs she rushed, to find the old gentleman 
dancing up and down in a blue cloud of smoke, and 
the native servant sneezing until it seemed as if his 
rolling coffee-coloured eyeballs would fly out of his 
head. 

“ Pack my things up again, Wollah Rany!” 
shrieked the old gentleman, “Ma’am, why the 
deuce didn’t you tell me the chimney smoked ?”’ 

“But the chimney don’t smoke, sir,” persisted the 
landlady, im direct contradiction of the evidence of 
the senses, 

“ What do you call that, ma‘am ?” vociferated the 
old gentleman, while Wollah Rany doubled himself 
up in a fresh paroxysm of coughing. 

* But it never acted so before!” cried Mrs. Sedge- 
whistle, “I do believed it’s bewitched !” 

The old gentleman began to fling his bootjacks and 

liuen miscellaneously into a yawning trunk which 
stood conveniently nigh. Mrs. Sedgewhistle caught 
up a broom, and considerably to the relief of tlie coffee- 
coloured servitoy, who thought at first she intended 
to attack him, made at the chimney aperture above 
the grate, full of sulking coals and kindlings. 
“it was swept only a year ago,” she declared, 
“but—my stars! what’s this tucked up the draught? 
Why, it’s a waistcoat! and here’s a pocket haudker- 
chief, bordered with blue horses’ Leads ; and, bless us 
and save us! here’s the cheque!” ; 

Like a maniac Mrs. Sedgewhistle tore downstairs, 
waving her treasure-trove in her hand, and out into 
the open street, towards the tall brown house where 
Mr. Truefitt then resided, having “changed” sit 
different times siuce he left the Sedgewhistle roof. 

“ T’ve found it, sir,” she shrieked, rushiag into his 
presence. 

Mr. Truefitt bent over his newspaper, and coll- 
prehended the situation in an instant. 
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“Up the chimney.” : 

«“Q-o-o-b!” said Mr. Truefitt, after a moment's 
silence. “I remember now ; I put it there myself,” 

“You put it there yourself, sir?” 

“Tobe sure I did. You had just been cleaning 
jouse, and the floors were damp, and the carpets were 
up, and the stoves were down, and there was a beast 
ofs draught, and I remember catching up the first 
thing that came handy—a man doesn’t stop toconsider, 
ma’am, when be jumps out of bed in the middle of 
the night, with his bare feot on a board floor—and 
ramming it up thechimney. Never thought of it after- 
wards, ma’am, I give you my word. Mrs. Sedge- 
qhistle!” 

Sir?” 

“Jl take your third floor front, if it’s not en- 

aged.” 
ee Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Sedgewhistle, beaming. 

“And, Mrs. Sedgewhistle, tell that pretty little 
Jenison girl to make me five-dozen shirts.” 

“Five dozen, sir! That’s a great many at one 
time.” 

“No matter. I shall wear them all out if I livo 
long enough,” roared Mr. Truefitt. 

So the puzzle was cleared up, as puzzles always are 
if we only wait long enough. A. R. 





Victok Hugo's Apotocy.—On the occasion of 
the marriage of Mdlle. Gautier Victor Hugo wrote 
the following letter to the bride’s father, to excuse 
his absence from the ceremony: ‘ My dear Gautier 
—At the hour in which you unite your daughter to 
apoet I shall be engaged in marrying my paper to 
the people; so excuse me.—Your friend, Vicror 
Ilveo.” 

Actinc.—Some men, and some women, are 
always acting. They are just as much actors as if 
they wore on the stage. They cannot get up or sit 
down, they cannot move, they cannot speak, with- 
out thinking how they appear toothers, It is pain- 
ful to live with such persons. They are never na- 
tural; they cannot be natural, They are constantly 
studyiag for effect in everything. We must say that 
we like natural people, We like a gcod warm grip 
ofthe hand. We like a ringing, hearty laugh, no 
matter how loud it is. We like words that are earnest 
and true, aud actions that are genuine, spontaneous 
aod instinctive. Give us warm nature rather than 
cold calculation, 

Maxims ON Mongey.—The art of living easily as 
tomoney is to pitch your scale of living one degree 
below your means, Guard against the notion that 
because pleasure can be purchased with money 
thereforé money cannot be spent without enjoyment. 
What a thing costs a man is no true measure of 
what itis worth to him; and yet how often is his 
appreciation governed by uo other standard, as if 
there were a pleasure in expenditure per se. Let 
yourself feel a want before you provide against it. 
You are more assured that it isa real want; and it 
is worth while to feel it a little in order to feel the 
relief from it. When you are undecided which of 
two courses you would like best choose the cheaper. 
This rule will not only save money but save also a 
good deal of trifling indecision. 

SINGING In BaNDs or Hopz.—In a letter to the 
Elucation Department, urging the importance of 
Coutinuing to recognize the ‘onic Sol-Fa system, 
Mr. Frederick Smith, conductor of the Crystal Palace 
Band of Hope Concerts, says that out of 11,000 singers 
who have been accepted for the two concerts at the 
approaching Temperance Féte, 9,000 sing from Tonic 
Sol-fa, and 2,000 from the established notation. This 
fact affords good evidence of the extent to which the 
Tonic Sol-fa method has spread, inasmuch as the 
Band of Hope encourages neither one system nor the 
other. It promotes singing asa valuable adjunct to 
Temperance work, and, priuting its selection of pieces 
in a notations, offers the singers whichever they 
prefer, 

Quaker MarriaGEs.—An Act of the present ses- 
Sion (35 Vict.,c. 10) extends the provisions of the 
Statutes relating to marriages in England and Lreland, 
80 far as they relate to marriages according to the 
usages of the Society of Friends. In order that the 
telicf iuteuded to be given by the 7 and 8 Vict., c. 81, 
maybe made “ fully effective,” a provision in the 23 
aud 24 of the Queen, c.18, is to be repealed, which 
Snacted “ that the party or parties who shall not bea 
ember or members of the said society shall profess 
With or be of the persuasion of the society.” It is 
how provided that, from and after the 1st of January 
Sext, the proviso shall cease; but no marriage is to 
be valid unless a certificate be produced to the regis- 
pei signed by a registering officer of the Society of 
lends, to the effect that the party is- duly autho- 
"zed to proceed to the accomplishment of such mar- 
"age according to the usages of the society; but no 
Such certificate is to be required in cases where the 
Party giving such notice shall declare that boih the 





parties to the intended marriage are either members 
of the society or in profession with or of the persua- 
sion thereof, 





A DARING GAME; 


on, 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS, 
—>——_ 
CHAPTER XLV. 

In the early dawn of a gray wild morning Sir 
Harold Wynde, Lord Towya, aud Mr. Atkins arrived 
at Inverness, 

They proceeded directly to the “ Railway Hotel,” 
and secured bedrooms and sitting-room, and ordered 
breakfast. 

Some attention to their toilet was necessary, and 
after baths and vigorous brushing they met in their 
sitting-room, and here a very tempting Scottish break- 
fast was served to them. 

They were still lingering at the table, discussing 
their future movements, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and the detective who had been set to 
watch Rufus Black entered the room. 

He was a thin, small man, with a sharp business 
face, and looked the very ideal of a keen commer- 
cial traveller, and Sir Harold for the moment sup- 
posed that such was his vocation, and that the intruder 
had strayed into the wrong room. This impression 
was speedily corrected. 

“Good-morning, my lord,” said the officer, ad- 
dressing himself to the young earl, “ Expected your 
lordship up yesterday. Good-morning, Mr. Atkins. 
Fine morning, sir—fox Scotland, My lord, can I see 
you alone for a few minutes?” 

“Say what you have to say here, Ryan,” said 
the young earl. “Mr. Atkins is a fellow-guardian 
of the young lady of whom we are in search, and 
this gentleman, Mr. Hunlow, is also a friend of Miss 
Wynde. Speak out, therefore. Have you any news?” 

he detective glauced half uneasily at the baronet, 
whose striking face announced that he was no com- 
mon personage. ‘Lhe gray hair and gray military 
beard had not greatly changed Sir Harold’s looks, 
but Ryan had never seen the baronet before, and of 
course conceived no suspicion of his identity. 

The baronet arose aud went to the hearth, sitting 
down before the fire, his face half turued away from 
the detective, who again addressed himself to Lord 
Towyn. 

“There igs news, my lord,” he announced. “I 
sueceeded in traciug Kufus black up to this place, 
He stopped at the ‘Caledonian.’ In fact, he is stay- 
ing there now.” 

‘he young earl’s face kindled with excitement. 

“Then we cannot be far from Miss Wynde!” he 
exclaimed. ‘He has stopped two or three days at 
lnverness, and that proves that he has not much 
farther to go, Has he been out of Inverness since 
he came ?” 

The detective’s face clouded a little. 

“ Rufus Black arrived at Inverness the day before 
yesterday,” he said. ‘Upon the afternoon of the 
very day on which he arrived, while I was at dinner, 
he went off in a cab, and did not return till late in 
the evening. 1 was lounging about the door when 
he came back, and he louvked the very picture of 
despair, and came in recklessly and went to his room.” 

“That proves that Miss Wynde is not many miles 
from here,” said Lord Towyn. “His despair may 
be readily accounted for if he had just come from 
an interview with her.” 

“ Yesterday,” continued the officer, “he strolled 
about the town all the forenoon, and went to the 
river and visited the wharfs on the canal, and seemed 
to be making up his mind to something that re- 
quired courage. After luncheon at the ‘Caledonian’ 
he took a cab and went off again, not returning till 
midnight last night.” 

“ And you foliowed him?” cried Atkins. 

“ What, and put that sharp old ferret Craven Black 
on his guard?” ejaculated Ryan, in astonishment. “No, 
sir. We've got an uncommon pair to deal with; Mr. 
Black and his lady are as shrewd and keen as any 
old stagers I ever knew, It wouldn’t do to let them 
suspect that we are on their track, or they would 
outwit us yet, aud perhaps put the young lady in 
peril, Peoplo do many things when they get des- 
perate that will do them no good, and are sure to harm 
them if found out.” 

A stifled groan came from Sir Harold. 

Ryan shot a quick, suspicious glance at him. 

“Then you are at a stand-still, Ryan,” said Mr. 
Atkins, impatiently. ‘ You have treed the game and 
sat down to wait for us?” 

* By no means, sir,” answered Ryan, deliberately. 
“T saw the cabby after Ruius Black had gone to bed, 
and half-a-crown drew out of the fellow all that be 
kuew. Mind yon, my lord, gold and silver make 
the best cork-screws in existence. ‘Tho cabby told 





me all he knew, as I said, and a pity it wasn’t more, 
He drove out with his fare to an estate called Heather 
Hills, between this and Nairn, on the ccast, anda 
wild, bleak spot itis, according to cabby. Thev went 
up @ long drive aud stopped iu a carriage porch, aud 
Rufus Biack he kuocked and rang, and a housemaid 
came to the door, and he asked her something, and 
she pointed down the coast. And, telling cabby to 
wait, young Black went down the bluffs and struck 
across the fields. Cabby put an oil-cloth on his horse, 
for the wind was blowing free and strong from the 
sea, and sat there on his box, and waited till it began 
to grow dark, and he began to get impatient; and 
then at last young Black came back with a young 
lady dressed in black upon his arm, a hanging on to 
him so very fond, and a looking up at him so very 
tender, that cabby saw that they were lovers,” 

** Impossible,” cried Lord Towyn, turning pale, “I 
will stake my very life on Miss Wynde’s courage 
and her fidelity to me, No personal fears, no cruelty 
even, could drive her into accepting Rufus Black, [ 
know her brave and glorious nature ; Lam convinced 
that she could never know a moment of weakuess or 
yielding. ‘I'he cabman has deceived you, Ryan.” 

“ No, my lord,” said the detective, doggedly. “ I'll 
stake anything your lordship likes on his youd faith, 
Rufus Black hung over the lady as if the ground 
wasn't good enough for her to walk ou, and she smiled 
up at him as loviug as—as a basket of chips,” said 
Kyan, at fault for a simile, and concluding his com- 
parison rather iguomiuiously, ‘ ‘The lady saw cabby 
and says she, blushing and smiling, ‘ ‘I'he gentleman 
will stay to dinner, and you can put up your horse 
in the stable,’ says she, ‘aud go into the servants’ 
hall and get a glass of ale and your dinner,’ And 
cabby put up his horse aud went into the kitchen.” 

“A queer story,” muttered Atkins, ‘Perhaps 
Miss W ynde was playing a part—pretending to love 
Rufus Black in order to throw her jailers off their 
guard, aud so obtain a chance of escape!" 

The young eari’s face now flushed. 

“TI cau’t understand it,’ he said. “It is not 
like Miss Wyude to play such a part, even to 
effect her escape from her euemies, She is truth 
incarnate. She could never summon to her lips 
those false smiles ; she could never for one moment 
allow | Rufus Black to consider himself her favoured 
lover. 

“The earl is right,” said Sir Harold. “Neva 
could never play such @ part, She is too truthful 
and straightforward,” 

The detective bent another quick glance at the 
baronet. 

“ Did the cabman make avy farther discoveries ?” 
inquired Atkius, 

* One or two, of somo importance,” said Ryan. 
“Tu the first place there were too few servants 
for so graud a house. In tho second place tho 
young lady, with an older woman, had como up 
here within a week. In tho third place the house- 
maid said that her young mistress was called Miss 
Wroat, but that that was not her real name, for 
the young geutleman had asked for her by another 
name. Aud, altugether, au air of mystery seems 
to hang about the young lady. But tho fact of the 
most importance of all is that on the way homo 
from Heather Hills last night young Black got up 
on the box with the cabby, and asked him no end 
of questions about the Scotch laws concerning mar- 
riage—if licences were necessary, if publication of 
banns were usual, and so on. And the young man 
asked him which was the best church to step into 
for a quiet, informal marriage, without liceuce or 
publication of banns, but the marriage to be por- 
fectly lezal and biuding.” 

“Ah!” said Atkius. “ That begins to look as if 
he meant business,” 

** Young Black seemed to bo in a gay humour all 
the way home,” said Kyan. ‘He sang to himself, 
and talked and laughed, and acted as it he had had 
a fortune left to him. As they drove into Inver- 
ness he told the cabby that he wanted him to tako 
him to church this moruiyg at a quarter to ten o’cluck, 
and he told him that he was guing to be married to 
a great heiress whom he adored.” 

“Is there not some mistake?” asked Lord 
Towyn, excitedly. . “Can he be in love with some 
other lady ?” 

“ T ghould say not,” said Atkins, dryly. ‘‘ Heiresses 
are not as plentiful as oat cakes in Scotland. Hv’s 
been courtiug Miss Wyade siuce last July, and was 
dead in love with her, as any one could see. Ho 
could not shift his affections so soon, and fix them 
upon another heiress, ‘Tho young lady is Neva 
Wynde fast enough. She is either deluding him, 
meaning to denounce him to the miuister at the 
altar, or to escape from him in Iuverness, or elso her 
courage is weakened, and she believes herself help- 
less, and hag yielded to hor enemies in o fit of 
despair.” 

“[f she were alone upon tho cliffs she might then 
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have attempted an escape,” said Lord Towyn, 
thoroughly puzzled. “I cannot feel that this smil- 
ing, loving bride is Neva. Iknow she isnot. But 
we will present ourselves at the marriage, and if the 
bride be Neva we will save her!” 

“T cannot think thatshe is Neva,” said Sir Harold, 
thoughtfully. “ Yet, as Atkins says, where could 
he have found another heiress so soon? And how, 
if he loved Nevaso devotediy, could he be so deeply 
in love with this young lady who has just come up 
to Inverness?” 

“She comesfrom Kent,” said Ryan, “ The house- 
maid kas: heard her speak of being at Canterbury 
within the month!” 

“Phat settles it!” cried Atkins. 
Wynde!” 

“ Ryan,” exclaimed Lord Towyn, “ you must go 
now and discover to what church Rufus Black is 
going. We will wait here for you to guide us.” 

Ityan bowed and departed. 

He was absent until nearly ten o’clock, and the 
time dragged heavily to Neva’s friends, who re- 
mained in their closed sitting-room, exchanging sur- 
mises and doubts, and preparing themselves for an 
encoupter with Craven Black and Octavia. 

Sir Harold put en his great-coat and turned up 
his collar, and wound a gray woollen muffler about 
the lower part of his face. He was standing thus 
disguised, hat in hand, when Ryan came back and 
quietly slipped into the room, 

“The cab is waiting,’ announced the detective. 
“JT bave been at Rufus Black’s heels ever since I 
left you. Whenl got back to the ‘Caledonian’ he 
was just going out in hiscab, ILrode on top as a 
friend of the driver, who was won over to make a 
friend of me by a gift of acrown, We drove to the 
minister’s and to the sexton’s, and finally to a jewel- 
ler’s, where Black bought a ring. We then went 
back to the hotel. A few minutes ago young Black 
entered his cab agaiv, and gave the order ‘to the 
church,’ I know the church, and we must get on 
our way to reach itif we expect to get there in time 
to stop the ceremony.” 

Sir Harold and Lord Towyn hurried impetuously 
out of the room and down the stairs, and were seated 
in a cab when Atkins and the detective reached the 
street. ‘hese two also entered the vehicle, which 
rolled swiftly down the street. - 

A few minutes’ drive brought them to the plain, 
substantial kirk which kad been chosen by Kufus 
Black as the scene of his second marriage to Lally. 

‘he four pursuers leaped from the cab, and hastily 
entered the edifice by its half-opeu door. 

Passing through the dim and chilly vestibule, they 
pushed open one of the baize-covered inner doors, 
which swung noiselessly upon its well-oiled hinges, 
and stood within the kirk, 

It was a plain church interior, without stained glass 
or lofty arched windows, with bare walls and ceil- 
ings, and with the plainest of gasoliers; the reading- 
desk of solid oak, beautifully carved, was yet in keep- 
ing with the rugged simplicity of this house of wor- 


“It is Miss 


ip. 

Here the old Covenanters might have worshipped ; 
and here their descendants did worship, in all the 
stern simplicity of the faith in which they had been 
trained. 

There was no one save the pew opener in the 
church at the moment of the intrusion of Sir Harold 
Wynde and his companions. ‘The four passed 
silently down the long, dim aisle, and entered a tall- 
backed pew, in which they were nearly hidden from 
View. 

Lord Towyn gave the pew opener a shilling, and 
they were left to themselves. 

“It doesn’t look like a wedding,” said Sir Harold, 
shivering in his great-coat. “If the bridegroom came 
on before us where is he?” 

The question was answered. by the appearance of 
Rufus Black and the minister from the little vestry, 
in which they had gone to warm themselves. 

Rufus wore hisordiuary garments, but had bought 
a white waistcoat and necktie, which gave him a 
clerical air, 

He kept his eyes upon the door with an anxious, 
uneasy glance, 

“ He’s afraid she'll give him the slip after all,” mut- 
tered Ryan. 

The green baize-covered door swung open and 
closed azain. 

Rufus Black and the occupants of the high-backed 
pew in the corner near the reading-desk alike started, 
but the arrival was only that of a few persons who 
had seen the open church door, and surmised that a 
wedding was in progress, ‘They questioned the pew 
opener, and subsided iuto pews. 

Presently a few more curious persons appeared, and 
took their seats also. 

The occupants of the high-backed pew grew im- 
patient. It was after ten o'clock, an early hour for 
a wedding, but Rufus had himself appointed the time 





in his eager:inrpatience to claim his young wife. A 
cold sweat started to the young bridegroom’s face. 
He began to think that Lally had thought better of 
her promise to remarry him, and had decided to give 
him up for the worthless, weak, irresolute being he 
knew himself.to be. 

“ There’s a hitch somewhere,” said Ryan. 

Again the baize-covered door swung open, and 
four persons came slowly up the aisle, 

It was the bridal party at last, 

Rufus Black started forward with an irrepressible 
eagerness, joy and relief. 

Sir Harold Wynde and Lord Towyn, alike pale 
aud agitated, regarded the approaching party with 
burning eyes. 

First of all came the steward of Heather Hills 
with a girlish figure clinging to his arm. Behind 
these two came the steward’s wife in gray silk, and 
Peters ia black silk and crape, but with white ribbons 
at her throat and white lace collar and sleeves. - 

Sir Harold and the young earl looked at the four 
strange figures ina sort of bewilderment. They had 
expected to see Craven Black and Octavia. Not 
seving them, they fixed their glances upon Lally. 

The young wife. had laid aside her mourning for 
her great-aunt upon this occasion, and wore a dress 
that Mrs. Wroat had bought for her upon that me- 
morable shoppiug expedition immediately after Lally’s 
arrival in London. 

It was.a delicate mauve moiré, made with a long 
train. Over it was worn an upper dress of filmy 
tulle, arranged iu foam-like puffs over ali its surface. 
‘This too formed a train, The corsage was of puffs 
of tulle over the moiré, and was made low in the neck 
and short in the sleeves. 

The bride wore a tulle veil, which fell over her face 
in soft folds, and was confined to her head by an 
aigrette of diamonds. 

Through the filmy folds of her veil the spectators 
caught the gleam of diamouds on her arms, and neck, 
and bosum. 

The steward conducted his beautiful young charge 
to the altar, and bride and bridegruom stood side by 
side, and the minister slowly took his place. 

Lord ‘'owyn made a movement to dash from his 
seat, but Sir Harold caught his arm in astern grip, 
and compelled him to remain. 

At the moment of beholding the bride a mist had 
swept over the young earl’s vision. His brain had 
seemed to swim, For the instant he had scarcely 
doubted in his excitement that it was Neva who 
stood before him; but as lis vision cleared he knew 
that this young bride was not his betrothed wife. 
He knew it, although he could not see Lally’s face. 
He missed the haughty carriage of Neva’s slender 
figure, the proud poise of her small, noble head, the 
swaying. grace of her movements, This young 
bride was not so tall as Neva, aud had not Neva’s 
dainty, imperial grace. 

* It’s not Neva!” he whispered, excitedly..* Thatis 
Rufus Black, sure enough, but the lady ia not Neva.” 

“ You can't see her face,” said Atkins, “ [ think it 
is Miss W ynde,” 

At this wnomeut the bride, with a sweep of her 
hand, threw back her veil. As her bright, dark face, 
so like a gipsy’s, aud with a glow of happiness upon 
it, met the gaze of the spectators Sir Harold. stifleda 
groan. 

Lord Towyn stared at the pretty brown face, with 
its fluctuating colour, and the softly melting black 
eyes, and a deathly pallor.covered his face. 

lf this young girl was the chosen bride of Rufus 
Black where was Neva? Why had Rufus given her 
up? The wildest fears for her life and safety pos- 
sessed him, 

The marriage went on. The four pursuers who 
had come to interrupt the proceedings sat in their 
high-backed pew as if utterly stupefied. What: ob- 
jection could they raise to the marriage of Rufus 
Black to a stranger who came to the church escorted 
by her friends? Why should they object to such a 
marriage? ‘hey heard the questions and auswers 
as iv a trance. The name of Lalla Bird. sounded 
strangely upon their ears, 

Wheu the minister said “I now pronounce you 
man and wife” Sir Harold Wynde and the young 
earl looked at each other with terrified, inquiring eyes, 
that asked the question that filled their souls alike : 
Where was Neva? 

After tie prayer that followed the ceremony the 
miuister went into the vestry, followed by the newly 
married pair, the steward and his wife and good 
Mrs. Peters. 

‘The casual spectators of the wedding stole silently 
out of the church. : 

“Well, I’ve come up here on a wild-goose chase,”’ 
muttered Ryan, in a tone of chagrin. 

“Perhaps not,” said Lord ‘Touwyn. “Rufus may 
be able to give us somectlue tu his father’s where- 
abouts, if we approach him judiciously. I am going 
into the vestry to.see him.” 





——— 

* And I too,” said the baronet, rising. 

The young earl led the way from their pew to the 
vestry, Sir Harold at his ‘side, and Mr. Atkins and 
Ryan behind them. 

The bride, all blushes and smiles; was writing her 
name in the marriage register when the young earl 
and his companions entered the small room. 

Rufus Black had just signed it and was putting 
on his gloves, 

He gave agreat startas he recognized Lord Towyn 
and Atkins, and stare? beyond them with an unmis- 
takeable terror, as i; he expected to behold the cyni- 
cal, sneering face and angry-eyes.of his father loom- 
ing up behind the intruders, 

* You here, my lord?” he faltered. 

“ Yes, Rufus,” said the young ¢arl, holding out his 
hand. ‘We happened to be at Inverness, und have 
been witnesses to yourmarriage. Permit us to con- 
gratulate you.” 

Rufus drew a long breath of relief, and shook the 
earl’s hand heartily. 

“T thought—I thought ” he began, confused and 
hesitating—“ I was afraid——But never min}. It’s 
odd your being up here, my lord. How do you do, 
Atkins? Lally,” and Rufus turned to his young 
wife, who was looking curiously at the new comers, 
“here are some friends of mine upfrom Kent, Lord 
Towyn, Lally, and Mr. Atkins, of Canterbury.” 

Lally blushed and acknowledged the introduction 
gracefully, 

**Can we see you in the church for a moment, Mr. 
Black ?” aske Lord Towyn. 

Rufus consented, with that look of fear againin his 
eyes. He apologized for a moment’s absence to his 
bride and her friends, who were now signing their 
names to the register, and accompanied his pursuers 
back into the church, 

His face briglitened when he found that his father 
was not in waiting for him in the church. 

“You havea very pretty. young bride, Rufus,” said 
the young earl, pleasantly. ‘*We have followed you 
up from Kent, with the idea that you were on your 
way to Miss Wynde. It wasin this waz we hap- 
pened to be at your wedding. Is Mrs. Rufus Black 
a recent acquaintance?” 

Rufus hesitated, with a quick glance at Sir Harold’s 
muffled face and figure. ‘Chen he said bravely, re- 
solving to act upon his new principles of straight- 
forwarduess and courage: 

“It is an odd story, Lord Towyn. Ihave been 
married before to my wife, to whom I[ was reunited 
this morning. My father separated me from her, 
and I read in a London paper that she was dead. I 
discovered my mistake the other day in London, I 
met her in a picture-shop. Shecame off to Scotland 
that night, and I found her yesterday. She is an 
heiress now, my lord, but the same true and loving 
wife she used to be. I was desperate at her loss; I 
was balf mad I think when I asked Miss Wynde to 
marry me. I never loved any one but my own 
wife, and I beg you to say to Miss‘ Wynde for me that 
I send my best wishes for her happiness, and I should 
be glad to witness her marriage with: you, my lord.” 

“Thank you, Rufus. But where is Miss Wynde ?” 

A look of genuine surpriseappeared in Rufus Black’s 





eyes, 

“Why, she is at Wynde Heights, with my father 
and her step-mother,” he answered. 

“She is not there. They have not been there. 
They have conveyed her to some lonely place, where 
they hope to subdue her into. consenting to marry 
you,” said Lord ‘l'owyn. “Can you give us no clue 
to their whereabouts?” 

“None whatever, my lord. My father said they 
were going to Wynde Heights, and ordered me to hold 
myself in readinessto come to him ata moment’s warn- 
ing. I have not heard from himsiuce he left Hawk- 
burst. I am now of age, and have flung off my 
father’s authority for ever. I know no more than 
you do, my lord, where my fathercan have gone. 
But one thing is sure. When he sees the announce- 
ment of my marriage he'll give up the game, and 
bring Miss Wynde back to her home.” 

“ He may not dare to do that,” said Atkins. “Ho 
has carried matters with too high a hand, and has 
gone too far to make an easy retreat. Has your 
father any property, Mr. Black?” 

“About three hundred a year,” said Rufus. “ His 
wife is. rich.” 

“ T mean, does he own any real estate ?” 

Rufus smiled, shook his head, and hesitated. 

‘I don’t know,” he said, doubtfully. “TI believe 
he does own a small estate somewhere, but it uever 
brought him io a penay. It is barren, unproductive, 
and out of the world.” 

“The very pla:o to which he would have gone!” 
cried Atkins, * Where is it?” 

“T dou’t know,’ confessed Rufus. “You sce, my 
father never talked of his affairs to me. In fact I 
never lived with him. I was always at schol, and 
we were more like strangers, or master and serf, than 
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——— 
like father and son, His property may be in Wales, 
and it may be elsewhere. I believe there are moun- 
tains near it or around it, but I'am not sure. Indeed, 
my lord, almost any one who ever knew my father can 
tell you more about his affairs than I can.” 

Rufus spoke with a plain siucerity that convinced 
bis hearers of his truthfulness. 

“We havo had our journey to Scotland for no- 
thing,” said Atkins, 

Ryan looked crestfallen. 

“We will detain yon no longer, Rufus,” said Lord 
Towyn, @ shadow darkening his fair and noble face. 
“ Make our excuses to your bride for taking you from 
her so soon after your marriage, and accept our best 
wishes for your future prosperity and happiness. 
Now good-morning.” 

With an exchange of courtesies and friendly greet- 
ings the party broke up, Rufus Black returning to 
his young wife and her wondering friends, to make 
all necessary apologies for his absence from them, 
aud Lord Towyn and his companions making their 
way into the street. 

“What are we to do now?” demanded the 
young earl as they paused at the open door of the 













cab. : 

Sir Harold looked at his daughter’s lover with 
haggard eyes. 

“I am worn out with excitement and fatigue,” 
siil the baronet, in a low, weary voice. “I will 
go back to the hotel and lie down. 1 must not be- 
come worn out. Heaven knows | shall need all my 
strength.” 

. And you, Atkins?” said Lord Towyn. 

“] shall try to catch a nap also,” said the solici- 
tor,gloomly. ‘I’m tired too. I can't stand it to go 
banging back to Kent by the first south-bound 
traiu.” 

“And you, Ryan?” asked the earl, 

“T don’t know,” said the detective. “I want to 
think over what has happened, and see if I can get 
any new ideas,” 

He raised his hat, and walked away. 

“lll take a stroll about the town, Sir Harold,” 
said the earl, “I feel strangely restless, and not at 
allsleepy. I slept very well last night in the train 
—as well as Ihave slept since Neva disappeared. 
I'll meet you and Atkius iu our sitting-room at the 
‘Railway Hotel? by four o'clock.” 

Sir Harold and Atkins entered tle. cab, and were 
driven to their hotel. 

The young earl watched the cab until it disap- 
peared from sight, and then he walked down the 
street, idly taking his way towards the river, 

The wind blew strong and tiercely—a very winter 
vind, as cold and keen as if it blew directly from 
the North Pole, and having suggestions of icebergs 
in ~ The young earl shivered and drew up his coat 
collar, 

“Pretty weather for this season,” he muttered. 
“The gale of the night before last has not quite blown 
itself out, and is giving us afew parting puffs.” 

He walked down to the wharfs and stood by the 
water's edge, his hat pulled over his fair brows to 
keep it on, his hands in his pockets, the very picture 
ofacareless saunterer, but a great wave of despair 
was surging in his heart. 

“My poor Neva!” he said to himself. “ Whereis 

she this wild day? Does she begin to think I am 
never coming to rescue her ?”’ 
His wild glances, straying over the boats in the 
Tver, settled at that instant upon a graceful yacht 
just coming to anchor. He could read on her stern 
hername—*The Arrow.” He watched her-idly for 
slong time. He saw a boat lowered from her deck 
aud two sailors descend into it, A gentleman in 
Steat-coat and tallsilk hat followed them, and was 
towed towards the shore. 

The young earl started, his blue eyes flaming. 
Something in the attitude and carriage of the gentle- 
man excited his keenest scrutiny. 

As the boat came nearer, and the faces of its occu- 
Pauts were revealed more plainly, a strange cry sprang 
40 Lord Towyn’s lips. 

He bad recognized in the tall stranger gentleman 
tis own and Neva's enemy—Craven Black ! 

















































CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was a strange fatality that had brought Craven 
Bick to Inverness: at. tlie very time when his ene- 
les Were there, engaged in a search for him. The 
Cold Weather had set iu carly in his Highland retreat, 
iud already @ foretaste of winter reigned in the 
Wilderness, 

Octavia’s cold had settled upon her lungs, and she 
pughed dismaily, and in a way tliat made Artress 
tmble lest the wealth upon which they all counted 
tud Octavia’s life should die out together. 
FP pececpen was needed imperatively, and so were 
thi henner of winter supplies; and it was for these 

ngs Craven Black had veutured from his strong- 


have obtained them he intended to return to the Wil- 
derness, and thefe wait patiently until Neva should 
yield to his infamous demands that she should wed 
his son. 

He sprang nimbly from the boat on reaching the 
wharf, and, taking the cigar from his mouth, said, in 
a voice loud enough to convey his words to the ears 
of Lord Towyn, whom he had not even seen : 

“Tam going up among the shops, boys, to make 
my purchases. I shall go nowhere except to the 
shops, for I don’t want to incur any risks. Be guarded, 
and say nothing to any one about your business or 
employer. I shan’t go aboard under two or three 
hours, and you cam spénd the time as you. like. 
Here’sa crown to divide between you, but don't get 
drunk. Remember; we must get all our stores 
aboard early, and be off at daybreak in the morning. 
Be back at the boat here in a couple of hours,” 

The men assented and took the money given them, 
hurrying away. Craven Black walked in an oppo- 
site direction, and was soon lost to view. 

Lord Towyn turned his: gaze on the yacht. He 
saw that a man had been left in charge of the vessel, 
for the captain stood on the deck smoking a pipe. 

A waterman was,rowing along the river near the: 
wharfs, and. Lord Towyn signalled him. He came 
up swiftly to the edge of the wharf upon which the 
young earl stood, and doffed his tarpaulin. 

“ Row me out: to ther yacht yunder,” said Lord 
Towyn, springing into,the boat. ‘ 1'll board her on 
the farther side.” 

He sat down, and the waterman pulled lustily out 
into the streams, Ina. very brief space of time the 
boat had creptinterthe shadow of the yacht on its 
farther side, and: theyoung,earl climbed lightly to the 
deck. 

The captaim approached him, scowling, 

“ Hullo, you there; what do you want?” he. de- 
manded, grufffys. ““This,here’s a private yacht, sir.” 

“So I supposedj” said. his lordship, coolly, “It 
belongs to Mr. Craven Black, doesu’t it?” 

The pipe fell:fpomtie captain’s hands, He changed! 
colour, 

“T don’t knowramiti makes no. difference who it be» 
longs to,” he said, blusterings. “I work for pay, and 
it makes no differencesto nobody who I work for. 
Get out of this, young nran,” 

“ Come, come;”’said Lord Towyn, sternly, his:blue 
eyes blazing with alight that. terrified the captains 
“ None of your bluster, fellow. It won't. avail with 
me. I know with whom I am dealing, You are the 
servant of Craven Black, and what have you to urge 
against my having you indicted with him for the ab- 
duction of Miss W ynde?”’ 

The captain fairly gasped for breath. Helooked 
helplessly towards.the shore. 

“J haven’t done nothing,” he muttered, presently, 
quailing under the steady, fixed aud stern gaze of 
the earl’s blue eyes. “ I’m hired as captaiu, and [ am 
captain ; but that’s all. On my soul, | ain’t no party 
to no abduction.” 

“ Your past character will be examined to throw 
light upon your present motives and doings,” said 
the earl, with a telling random shot. 

The captain winced and quavered. 

“Now see here, my man,” said Lord Towyn, 
following up his advantage. “ If you have done any- 
thing wrong in the past it will be like a leaden weight 
to drag you dowa when the officers of the law arrest 
you for assisting in the abduction of Miss Wynde. It 
makes no difference to you wholam. Your gameis up. 
The officers of the law have accumpauied us from 
London, There are four of us iu all upon the track of 
Craven Black. Refuse to do as I tell you and 1’ll 
call yonder policemau on the wharf and give you up 
on the charge of abducting a lady of rank and for- 
tune.” 

“ What do you want of me?” the captain asked, 
falteringly. “1 haven’t had my pay from Mr. Black, 
and he'll kill me if I betray him.” 

“ He need not kuow that you have: betrayed him,” 
said vur hero. “ You need not leave this vessel. All 
that you have to do to secure your safety is this: 
Tell me exactly the whereabouts of Miss Wyade, 
and her friends will follow the yacht at a safe dis- 
tance, quite out of sight from your deck, and you 
can remain on board and collect your pay of Mr. 
Black, Heneed not suspect that you have betrayed 
him.” 

“ What will I gain by betraying him ?” 

“Your freedom from arrest. You see the police- 
man still stauds on the wharf? Sosure as you re- 
fuse to speuk, and speak quickly, I'll call him!” 
Lord Towyn meaut what he said, and the captain 
comprehended the fact. He saw that Craven Black 
had been caught in a trap, aud with the usual instinct 
of villany he resolved to save himself from the 
general ruin. 

“You promise that I shall be protected if I tell tho 





ld like some beast of prey, and when he should 
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truth ?” he asked, 
“I do.” 


“T suppose it’s penal servitude for abducting a 
young lady,” said the captain. “Jack said so last 
night. Blamedif I haven’t been tired of the jobany- 
how, I don’t minda mutiny at sea, when there’s 
cause, but I can’t relish making war on a helplesg 
girl, and I haven't from the first.” 

“Come to the point. Where is Miss Wyndo?” 

“At a place up in the mountains owned by Mr 
Black, and called the Wilderness.” 

“Miss Wynde is there, and Mrs. 
Black ?” 

“ Yes; and the servants, and Mrs. Artress.” 

“How far from here is the Wilderness ?” 

“ About twenty miles, if you could go direct, 
which you can’t. It’s forty miles by water. You 
know Cromarty Frith, up in Ross—and—Cro- 
marty ?” 

Lord Towyn assented. 

“You govabout half-way up the Frith, and turn 
into a riverthat leads up among the mountains. The 
stream grows natrower as you ascend, but the water 
remains deep, and at last your boat fetches into a small 
loch lying at the foot of the mountains, and surrounded 
bythem, A steep mountain rises right before you. 
Half-way up its side lies: a wide ledge, and on that 
the: house is built. It’s: a wild-looking spot, sir, 
anda dreary one It’s mighty cold up there, and 
I haven’t relished the prospeet of. spending the 
winter there not by no means.’” 

The earl asked several questions; to make him- 
self conversant. with the route, and also to make 
sure that the man waesnot misleading him, Assured 
on this point, he said: 

“Craven Black intends: to return home in tho 
morning, He must not suspect that you have be- 
trayed him. Keep the secret, and we will do so.” 

The captain’s look of fear showed conclusively 
that he would be careful not'to allow his employer to 
suspect his rs 

After a few more words:Lord Towyn re-cutered 
his boat and returned to the shoro. 

“ Anything more, sir ?”’ asked the waterman as the 
boat came alongside the wharf. 

“ Nothing more—unless,” added the earl, with a 
sudden thought, “you could direct me to a small 
vessel, a fast sailer, that L could hire for a day or 
c should want a couple of men to take charze 


Craven 


“Tl don’t know of anysuch boat,” said the water- 
man, scratching his head, “* Yet ‘The Lucky’ might 
suit you, sir, though it isn’tagentlemau’s boat. She’s 
built for a fishing vessel, is brand new, and had a 
trial sail the day afore the gale, when she went 
like a bird.” 

“T'd like to see her, Take me out to her.” 

“The Lucky” layout in the stream, half a mile 
fartherinland. Lord Towyn rowed out to her, and 
found her joint owners, two brothers, on board, He 
went over the vessel, and found it new and clean, and 
in fine order. The owners were willing to let the 
little craft with their services, and the young earl 
hired it for a week, paying in advance twice the sum 
the thrifty Scotchmen demanded for it. 

“She must be provisioned immediately,” said Lord 
Towyn. “Her destination is a secret, which I will 
tell you in the morning. I have three friends who 
will make the excursion with me. We shall want 
blankets, and all kinds of cooked meats and stores. 
We must leave Iuverness at day-break. Come 
ashore with me, one of you, and I will select the 
stores we are likely to need.” 

One ef the brothers accompanied the earl ashore, 
and conducted him to various shops, Lord Towyn 
keeping a keen look-out for Craven Black, in order 
to avoid him. 

Blankets, mattresses, and bed linen weresent down 
to ** The Lucky ;” various kinds of cooked meats, in- 
cluding rounds of roast becf, roasted chickens, meat 
puddings, ham and veal pies, smoked salmon and 
broiled ham, were packed in hampers and sent. 
aboard ; and Lord 'Towyn added baskets of fruits, 
both dried and fresh, and jams and confitures: of 
every sort in abundance, besides boxes of biscuits of 
every description. 

“Tt looks like a voyage to India,” said Macdonald, 
the one of the two brothers who had accompanied 
Lord. Vowyn ashore, coutemplating the array’ of 
stores with kindling eyes. ‘ We could provision a 
ship’s crew to Australia with these.” . 
“ Whatever is left you will be welcome to,’ said 
the earl, smiling. 7 
The young lord saw his new purchases deposited 
on board “ ‘fhe Lucky,” and himself attended to the 
arrangement of the little cabin, and then paying his 
waterman liberally he returned to his hotel. 

The day had passed swiftly, and he found that it 
was nearly five u’clock of the short afternoon, and 
the street lamps were lighted, wher he entered his 
hotel and went upstairs, two steps ata time, to his 
sittiug-room, 

(To be continued.) 
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[IN VINO 


FORTUNE-HUNTING. 


Ir was a clear, crisp night in October. In the 
acat farmhouse Alice had lived ali her life, and 
now, a8 she stood in the parlour, she felt a sadness 
that could not be wholly stifled by her dreams of am- 
bition, her strong longings for some great, some active 
life. 

There was a bright ‘vood fire on the hearth, but 
she had thrown up a window and stood by it, looking 
on to the low piazza, whose vines were faded by the 
early frosts. 

There was no moon: the clear, star-sheen came in 
at the window, and was lost in the glare of the fire, 

The girl was not alone. 

Leaning against the window, his eyes looking ab- 
sently out into the old-fashioned flower-garden, stood 
} friend and companion of her childhood and later 

ays. 

She was not thinking of him then, or if she was 
her thoughts were so mingled with her reminiscences 
of past years that she could not separate the two. 
Indeed he was mixed up with all her days, whether 
happy or sorrowful. 

But he was thinking most decidedly and intently 
of her, though he was not looking at her. It seemed 
to lim that the parting to-morrow would be like the 
wrenching asunder of soul and body—that without 
her he should have only the dead flesh to carry about, 
with no object, no hope. 

If she would only promise him that she would think 
of him—that she would one day allow him toclaim her 
hand and heart! He was suffused with a sudden 
tremulous heat as he thought of such a possibility. 

“* After all, Alice, are you sorry to go?” he asked, 
delaying the utterance of what he must say before he 
loft her. 

She turned her dark eyes to his face, and smiled 
Somewhat sadly as she said: 

“ Oh, yes, unspeakably sorry! It seems almost as 
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though I were cutting myself loose from a safe, quiet 
life, and might be tossed among tempests before I 
got back to harbour again. _I feel as if I were leav- 
ing this life for ever.” 

Her companion’s face flushed with fear and eager- 
ness as he said, quickly: 

“ Don’t go then, Alice. Stay with us. Is not this 
life good enough, after all?” 

“T can’t stay,” she replied, shaking her head de- 
cidedly, “With my aunt I shall have opportunities 
for culture which I can never have here. I shall only 
half know life, I want to do something—to be some- 
thing!” 

The bright glow came to her cheeks, the brilliancy 
to her eyes. She did not know what misery her friend 
mee experiencing yet endeavouring to conceal from 

er, 

“In the meantime,” he said, with grave sorrow, 
“T shall be just where you leave me; I shall have 
no chance for the cultivated polish you will acquire. 
What shall you think of me when you return, if you 
ever do come back? What shall you think of me?” 

He had suddenly taken both her hands, and was 
looking with a trembling, fiery earnestness at her, 

“Think of you?” she repeated, a blush, in spite of 
herself, overspreading her face, for ho had never 
looked at her in that way before. “I shall think of 
you as one of my dearest friends—as ono to be trusted 
and believed in always,” 

“In no other way, Alice? I shall remember you 
as one whom [ love with all my life. Heart and soul 
are yours. I shall love you always!” 

The words were uttered with a tone utterly differ- 
ent from any he had used before, with an impetuous 
earnestness that startled hor. Her head drooped, 
her lips quivered, and tears filled her eyes. 

“Oh, John,” she said, under her breath, “I am 
sorry you have spoken like this!” 

“ Then you are sorry I feel like this?” he asked, 
growing paler as he spoke. 


Her face told him before ker lips said “Yes.” _ 

“ Did you think I could see you almost every day 
since we were children, share all your griefe aud 
pleasures, dream of you as I have done since child- 
hood, and net love you? During all my life every 
hope and aspiration has ceutred in you. Alice, is it 
true that you do net love me at all? Not cnough even 
to give me any hope for the future?” 

There was a pleading pathos in his tone that pene- 
trated to her heart. 

“Tt cannot be my fault, John,” she said. “I did 
not know you felt thus, I have never thought of 
such a thing. Oh, my friend!” she continued, with a 
sudden tender tone, “ forget all this ; be my friend, as 
of old!” 

She suddenly extended her hand to him with a 
gesture of entreaty. Hoe hold it fast, while ho said, 
gravely: 

“T cannot forget. I must love you; but believe 
mo I will neither trouble norimportune you. I should 
not care for a love for which I was obliged to entreat, 
[ will be to you always a sincere friend. Never 
hesitate in asking a favour of me. You know I 
would never take advantage.” 





As the girl listened to the deep, sincere tones she 
| felt a sudden and sure rest, as ifa foundation of truth 
| was offered for her support. But this was not tho 
{ love she had dreamed of—indeed her ideas were too 
| vague to be put into words—but iu the future to which 
| She was going she expected to find some hero who 
| would stir all the romance of her nature. 

| She thoroughly liked John Winship, and after the 
| manner in which he had just spoken to her she felt a 
strange and unwonted tenderness towards him; but 
| she told herself it was only the natural result of a 
| last night at home, of remembrances of his goodness 
j in the past. It was easy to think that, after all, it 
| was a mere fancy of his that he loved her. He would 
| soon forget her. Yet that thought brought an un- 
| acknowledged pain. 

“You will, at least, write to me?” ho said as at 
last he took his hat to go. 
| “I shall be glad to write to you and to hoar from 
| you,” she said. “Ishall be lonely at first. There 

will be nobody tat will care for me.” 

Alice’s voice faltered a little, 

“There will soon be people enough who will care 
for Mrs, Granger’s ward,” said John, bitterly. “ Shall 
you know the gold from the dross?” 

“They will not harm me,” was the confident 
; answer of the girl of nineteen. 
| “Say a kindly good-bye to me,” he said, dreading 
| to go, yet feeling that he must. “ Give me something 
| to remember through all the long, weary days to 
| come. Heaven knows how I shall endure them !” 

{ She put her hand in his, trying hard to keep the 
| tears from her eyes, 

| You will let meo—this time?” ho murmured, 
drawing her to him, and pressing his lips to hers in 
a way that made her cheeks burn as she thought of 
it in her chamber a moment after. 

Caresses had been rare between them; he had not 
touched her lips before since they had been little 
children. 

He did not come to see ber next morning before 
she left the farmhouse. She had half hoped he would, 
and hurriedly dressed even earlier than was neces- 
8 








ary. 

: at the little railway station she looked for 
him, holding, with trembling hand, by the arm of her 
stepmother, But the train thundered along, and in a 
moment after she was whirled away, without secing 
him again. 

Then her thoughts gradually left the country vil- 
lage, and flew onward to the great city, towards 
which she was speeding. She felt a sad feoling, 
mingled with something of triumph, that this girl 
who journeyed away would never come back again— 
never in the old spirit with the old heart, 

* * * * 

Slowly the crowd poured from the cathedral—the 
dark-faced, deep-eyed crowd that indicated it was be- 
neath an Italian sun that this high holiday was cele- 
brated. With the mass of people, swayed with them, 
curiously observing them, and between whiles look- 
ing round for her party, from whom she had become 
separated, was a richly clad girl, whoso proud, in- 
telligent face was very different from most of tho 
countenances about her. 

At first she had tried to get away from the crosvd, 
but she was drawn in irresistibly, and finally de- 
sisted from her efforts and yielded to the force that 
bore her on, thinking that, once in the street, she 
could free herself and find her company. But, before 
half the people were out, from some quarter of the 
vast cathedral rose the alarm of ‘ Fire!” 

Alico Granger’s heart seemed fora moment to 
cease beating, for that cry infused the spirit of wild 
animals into the gay concourse, In that first moment 
of horror Alice felt that fire itself would bo kinder 





than these terrible beings, It was im vain that she 
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struggled to get back—for she preferred staying in 
the building. ‘The fiends themselves would have been 
no more thoughtless and pitiless, They rushed on, 
trampling upon the helpless ones, crushing, shouting, 
and praying. 

Death seemed near to the girl. She closed her 
eyes to avoid seeing the distorted faces about her. 
Her clothes were already tattered, her limbs half 
paralyzed ; she could not make a single movement. 
It was then that an arm of iron grasped her, a swift 
hand dealt a few furious blows about her, and in 
some miraculous way the crowd immediately about 
her was made to part a little, and she was drawn 
backward until at last she and her unknown friend 
stood in a solitary place in the church. 

After one or twolong breaths, that restored strength 
to her frame, she withdrew from the arm that sup- 
ported her, and looked up at her companion. It was 
adark, handsome face that she saw, it was a figure 
of careless elegance. Her rescuer might have been 
thirty-five, and if there were marks of dissipation, if 
there could be unpleasant lines in that face, Alice 
did not see them, She only knew that he was look- 
ing at her with solicitous admiration, that he said, in 
adeep, melodious voice: 

“] hope you are not hurt?” 

“No, thanks to you. Save a general sense of 
confusion, I have not been harmed.” ‘Then, with a 
sudden look around her, she added, “ But is not the 
church, then, on fire ?” 

“Not visibly so, as you perceive. I think it was 
a false alarm. Will you permit me to take you to 
your friends ?”” 

“I shall be very grateful if you will do so,” she 
replied, feeling strongly the apparently restrained 
interest and admiration in the stranger’s looks and 
tones, 

Edward Randall did not neglect to improve his time’ 
in the ten minutes’ ride from the cathedral to the hotel 
occupied by Alice’s party. Indeed it was very rare 
forhim to waste an opportunity when with ladies ; 
aud at the door of the hotel he bowed to Alice, 
having permission to call and see her, and leaving a 
deeper impression on her fancy than any man had 
doue since she had been the courted protegée of her 
aunt. 

Sauntering down the street, ho met a couple of his 
acquaintances, who apparently had been watching 
forlim. Less polite, possessing less of the actor’s 
talent, they were very evidently of that class called 
“fast,” with no redeeming trait in their appearance. 

“We've been lying in wait for you, Randall,” said 
one of them, “ for we are nearly dying with curiosity. 
Who the deuce was that girl? I’ve seen her twice 
within the last week. I shouldn’t mind having a 
éwile from her myself.” 

“You!” said Randall, with ill-concealed contempt. 
“Tdou’t mind telling you however of the success of 
alittle plot of mine,” 

He slowly lit his cigar, a smile of exultation gleam- 
ing in his eyes. 

“I've noticed that girl lately,” he went on, “and 
lconfess I've been rather taken with her. ‘I'here’s 
some tangible inducement to win her, I inquired on 
the sly, and found she’s Alice Granger, and heiress 
to a hundred thousand from her aunt. That settled 
the question, of course. The next feeling was to be- 
come acquainted with her. I thought I’d make a bold 
stroke, so as to be on an intimate footing directly on 
account of a spice of gratitude. I followed her to 
church to-day, and, after the services, I raised a cry 
o‘Fire!’ he pack of idiots made a stampede; [ 
kept near Miss Granger, and at the right moment I 
rescued her from the crowd, It was rather tough 
work, and spoiled my hat and coat, as you see; but 1 
wean sho shall pay for them.” 

The three had sat down beneath a tree, and Ran- 
dill took his cigar from his lips, watching intently 
the loug spiral column of smoke as it rose in the air. 
Seeing him then, no one would have thought his face 
haudsome, 

“By George!” cried one of them, “I don’t envy 
the Granger when she becomes Mrs. Randall!” 

i “Don’t be profane,” remarked Raudall, quietly. 

‘Ishall make her a good husband—a model in fact. 
llike her; she’s about the kind. Meanwhile I in- 
vile you to a tip-top supper at our mansion one year 
from to-day.” 

“We'll be there,” was the response. “ But sup- 
posing the Adonis fails?” : 

‘Impossible. ‘hen I'll give you a spread any- 
where you say at the time.” 

‘Then it’s settled,” said the two, with a half-in- 
‘redulous laugh, noting the engagement down in 
their pocket-books. 

_ Alone in her room at the hotel, Alice was think- 
1g, with a somewhat heightened colour in her 
cheeks, of a pair of eyes that had looked at her with 
evident admiration, of a musical voice that had ad+ 
dressed her with such winning respect. But Alide 
Was not weaker than many another woman who Lad 





listened to that same voice. For the first time since 
early girlhood had she seen one whose manner and 
look seemed the reality of her dreams—who was the 
hero of all her idle imaginings. And the manner of 
his introduction lent a charm of romance to him. 

It was with some concern that Randall heard, the 
next day, that the party in which travelled Mr. and 
Mrs. Granger, were to leave in a day or two, to jour- 
ney straight to Scotland, and thence back to London. 
But in the next thought he had decided to go with 
them, and adroitly mentioned his intended journey 
when he called, before they had told him of their own 
intentions. 

He succeeded, as he always had done, only he had 
never yet reached the acme of his desires —marrying 
a fortune. 

By the time the Grangers arrived in London from 
their tour Randall was their intimate friend, and so 
conspicuously deyoted to Alico that Mrs. Granger 
began to think about his position, and what fortune 
he might be possessed of. 

He talked modestly and vaguely of his income, but 
more definitely and proudly of his family ; and Mrs, 
Granger, greatly as she prided herself upon her per- 
ception, was deceived by him. 

Was ho not delicately attentive to herself ? 

“There is an old friend ia the parlour waiting for 
you,” said Mrs. Granger, one morning, a month after 
their return. ‘Go down just as you are, without 
guessing who it is.” 

Alice slowly descended the stairs, thinking of 
Randall, and knowing it was much earlicr than he 
ever made bis appearance. She stood for a moment 
in the open doorway before he saw her. She saw his 
profile—noble, manly, handsomor than she had re- 
membered him. Then she stepped forward, and he 
rose to meet her. 

Once more she laid her hand in that of John Win- 
ship, and looked into his clear, truthful eyes. 

She was conscious of some change in him. He 
was elegantly but not fivically dressed; bis bearing 
had an ease and assurance iu it which the couutry 
boy of twenty-one had not known. His face flushed, 
a splendour camo to his eyes, as he touched her 
hand again. 

They were both thinking how the other had 
changed, improved. ‘Then, after the first few mo- 
meuts of constraint, they fell naturally into the easy 
and intimate way of old friends. 

A quiet, sweet warmth diffused itself through 
Alice’s heart as she found herself Jace more in his 
presence. It was a feeling so utterly different from 
the feverish, infatuating, yet uucertain pleasure she 
experienced when with Kandall that it almost startled 
aud alarmed her, 

Winship had risen to go, aud was standing by 
her, his very presence sceming to enfold and shield 
her, while his deep, irresistibiy tender glance was 
bent upon her, when Randall sauntered in, unan- 
nounced, as if he were at home. 

He was very visibly surprised at seeing the gentle- 
man there; he halted for au instant, then advanced 
with outstretched hand, saying : 

“Tt’s really you, isn’tit, Winship? You surprised 
me almost out of my power to recognize you.” 

Winship took the proffered hand, uttering a polite 
but not cordial greeting. ‘Then he turned to Alice, 
with some indescribable cloud on his face, and made 
his adieux. 

He walked down the street with a more rebellious, 
unhappy feeling than he had ever experienced. His 
love had noted with suspicion the manner of Randall 
as he had bent over Alice’s hand—the tender owner- 
ship of his demeanour towards her. 

“It is misery, it is death itself, for hor to marry 
him!” he exclaimed to himself as he walked up and 
down the room appropriated to him at his sister's 
house. ‘The fellow has fascinated her. He wants 
her money, and she will be his victim, It must not, 
it cannot be!” 

All the repressed love of his life surged up in irre- 
sistible waves of feeling. He knew this man, and 
thinking of him in association with Alice made him 
shudder. 

For a long while he tried in vain to think of some 
means by which Alice could be made to realize the 
character of her lover, and that it was not herself 
whom he courted. 

At last, with a sort of despairing hope, he told his 
sister, who entered with earnestness into his fcelings, 
aud with femiiiine ingenuity suggested a plan so 
simple that Wiuship anticipated an entire undeceiv- 
ing in consequence. 

A week later Winship called upon Randall on some 
pretext or other, and half an hour afterwards thetwo 
were sauntering down the street together, Winship 
with a mighty effurt being suave and cordial. 

. 'Lhey apptoached his sister’s house, aud Winship 
guid, carelessly : 

“My brother-in-law bought a lot of champagne 
lagt night which he prides himself immensely up- 








Come in, and tell mo what you think about 


it.” 

Randall did not object, but he said as ho mounted 
the steps : 

“It seems to me, Winship, you are not quite so 
formal as I fancied you were when I first saw you. 
Has town life converted you—eh ?” 

“ Perhaps you misunderstood me,” was the reply 
as tho two sat down in the parlour, aud Winship 
rang and ordered the wine. 

He absently touched his lips to the glass, while 
Randall drank his with an air of a connoisseur. 

“ That's good,” he said. “ By-and-byeI shall have 
the right kind in my cellars, L'il wager.” 

He poured out another glass, 

Though not in the least intoxicated, he had 
evidently been already exhilurated by drink that 
morning. 

“ Your cellars aro rather mythical, I imagine,” said 
Winship, his listening ear detecting the faint rustle 
of draperies in the parlour beyond, whose doors were 
half open. 

“They won’t be so for long,” was the response. “TI 
per: have them well stccked before next winter's 
out.’ 

Winship looked up inquiringly. 

“ Oh, I shall marry a fortune, and a pretty girl into 
the bargain. I’ve spoken for the Grauger niece.” 

The speaker did not soe the pallid huo that over- 
spread his listener’s face—ho did not know how near 
he was to Leing kicked out of the house; but Win- 
ship controlled himself, and asked, quietly : 

“ Has she accepted you?” 

“ Yes, but she hangs off about the marriage, which 
I wish to be directly. She says sho hardly kaows 
me yet—which is exactly what I mean she shall not 
do. To tell you the truth, Winthrop, I like the girl 
She’ll be no encumbrance at all,” 

He talked on, in the way some men who have been 
taking wine will talk to other men; then he left, and 
Winship weut up to his own room. 

In half an hour Alice Granger, who had been | out 
with Winship’s sister, and had accompanied her 
home, left the house and walked rapidly home, with 
paler face and a steel-like sparkle iu her eyes. 

When Randall called again he received a few cold, 
decisive words from a girl who seemed barely to 
tolerate his presence. ‘l'hose words precluded the 
possibility of his ever calling again. 

The dream of fascination was broken by the lips 
that had woven it. Alice’s nature rebounded into 
the healthy channel natural to it, A beautiful and 
pure love came to her life, and at last she knew that 
in truth she had never given her heart to any one 
save the faithful lover of her childhood. C0. E. 


CoRRUPTIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—-Many 
of the most recent Americanisms are highly imagin- 
ative, formed as they are on metaphorical priuciples. 
‘Take these for example: ‘Shell out,” in the sense 
of paying from one’s own purse, is a metaphor drawn 
from the opening of the shell to extract the fish. 
‘“* Mudsill, ’? as a term of reproach, applied by the 
Southerners against the Northerners, meaning tho 
very dregs of tue lowest strata of society, from mud- 
sill, the beams which underlie the “sleeper” ona 
line of railway, applied figuratively, first, to the 
lower classes, upon whose labour the upper classes 
rest in security and wealth. “To come out at the 
little end of the horn,” meaning to be unfortunate 
in a speculation of any kind, has been traced to the 
fairy story of a piginy or elf, which, being imprisoned 
in a cow's hora, was foolish enough to squeeze 
through the little end of the horn, instead of passing 
through the larger aperture by the mouth. ‘hen, 
“ to bet one’s pile,” which means, to stake or risk all 
one’s wealth, or to make the greatest of all sacrificos, 
is a term from the gambling-table, aud originally was 
limited to staking all one’s money, heaped in a pile 
on the gambling-table. Language, in Amorica, like 
everything else, is on a big scale. Schools are 
‘+ academies ” and “ colleges ; ” holidays are “ vaca- 
tions ” and “ recesses ; " boys “ young gentlemen; ” 
servants are “helps” or “clerks;"” wives are 
“ ladies ;” letters are “ epistolary advices ” or “ com- 
munications;" much larger is ‘‘a nation sight 
bigger; @ good deal is “a nation deal.” ‘Tho 
following expressions we think peculiar :—“ To rush 
it” (to perform a bold action), “ To happify, ” “ to 
fix” (to settle a matter). With the singular expres- 
sion “ to ring” (facts into a person's mind) we may 
compare our own indigenous expression to keep 
“ding-donging " at a person. It is a singular fact 
that English and American telegeaph clerks employ 
the letters ““O. K.”’ to denote that a message sent is 
“Ql Korrect” (all correct); an expression that 
arose in this way, according to Dr, Loland’s account. 
In New York, about the year 1845, one district was 
distinguished by « banner bearing this strange de- 
vice:—=" The Fourth Ward, 0. K.” Noxt day, every 
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body who had seen the sight neglected business to 
compare notes with others as to its signification. 
At last the public bewilderment rose to such a 
height that one individual, more curious than the 
rest, resolved to beard the author-sphynx in its den, 
Hoe went to the secretary of the “ Fourth Ward 
Democratic Committee,” who, surprised at such 
ignorance, loftily exclaimed, “* The old Fourth, having 
got tired of stale mottoes, has, for novelty’s sake, 
adoted acommercial one from our leading merchants. 
Don’t they say, when they would affirm that a clork 
can be implicitly relied upon to produce a balance on 
the right side, ‘Oll Korrect’?” The banner-painter 
acted up to hisinstructions in the way we have seen. 
With American corruptions of our pronunciation we 
need not here concern ourselves, though some of 
these are very curious, as “chile” for “ child,” 
“hull ” for “whole,” “nawthing” for “ nothing,” 
* g’pose ” for “ suppose, ”“ pint ” for‘ point,” “ sassy” 
for “saucy.” Asa rule, the weak preterite is pre- 
ferred to the strong preterite, hence the vulgar use 
of “growed ” for “ grew, ” “ throwed” for “ threw, ” 
“knowed” for “knew,” “freezed” for “froze,” 
and even “seed” for “saw.” The verbs. “trans- 
mogrify,” “cahot,” “honeyfogle,” and “ high- 
falutin ” are all indigenous to American soil, as well 
as the “ chunk” (of bread) for a“ piece.” ‘ Hadn’t 
ought” is used for “ought not,” “had have had” 
for.‘ has had, ” “got to get, ” “got to go * for “ must 
get” or “must go,”“to get shet of” for “to get 
rid-of,” “it tain’t so” for “it is not so.” The pre- 
positional adverb “up” is very commonly used with 
all sorts of verbs ; hence a school is said to “ take 
up ”’ for to “ begin; ” a man is said to be “ used up” 
for “ exhausted,” to be “picked up.” for to be “ de- 
ceived, ” and “cracked up”’ to be “ praised,” and to 
be .“ fixed up” to be “dressed” or “ ready; ” to 
“sail up” to “prosper,” and to “sing up” to 
“ flatter.” What would Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Hooker, or Addison have said at sach pvllutions of 
the well of English undefiled by the infusion of 
streams so muddy ? 


ROSE OLL, 

Tux rose oil, or attar of roses, which Europe con- 
sumes at present comes almost exclusively from the 
southern slopes of the Balkan, where, in some 150 
places, the ingathering of the rose blossoms and the 
manufacturing of the rose oil take place. The 
quantity of oil which is produced in the South of 
France is very unimportant as compared with the 
quantity of the Turkish produce, The most important 
‘l'urkish districts where this dear article is produced 
are Tehirpan, Philippopolis, Carlova, Zeni-zaghra, 
and Kizamlik ; this last is the most important of 
all. 

Professor Dr. Hochsteller, from the Vienna Univer- 
sity, in his reports to the Geographical Society, 
Vienna, of his travels through Roumelia, has given 
vory important data of the produce of oil at Kizanlit. 
These data, which have been reproduced by Mr, 
Blunt, the Vice-Consul*at Adrianople, with the ad- 
dition of drawings of the apparatus used in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, may serve to remove many in- 
correct statements published upon the subject. 

The roses planted in the basin of Kizanlik have 
light-red blossoms. They are planted in rows like 
the vine. Sometimes roses and vines are planted 
intermingled on the same plot. ‘The most important 
species of roses planted there are Rosa damascena, 
sempervirens, and moschata. The first of these is 
also planted in the south of France, the last men- 
tioned, haviug a slight musk flavour, gives the chief 
material of the produce of the Indian rose oil. 

The roses are gathered in their blossom state dur- 
ing the month of May, and are subjected to distillation, 
together with their green calix leaves. The distiller 
consists of a tinned copper boiler, from which runs a 
pipe inte the cooling tub. In every boiler are place d 
50 okes of water and 20 okes of roses, and the heating 
takes place over an open fire. The mass is boiled 
for two hours; the first part of the distilled fluid is 
put again into tho boiler, the then condensing fluid 
is gathered into botiles of broad bottoms and straight 
necks. Water and oil are distilling over at the same 
time, the latter of course swimming on the surface. 
When there is a layer of oil of the thickness of a 
fingeritisremoved, This is done by a funnel-shaped 
spoon with a very thin opening at the top, which 
permits @ passage to the water but not to the oil. 
By careful distising, 5,000 lbs. (German" weight) of 
roses give 1 lb. of vil. ‘I'he so-calicd freezing degree 
—that is, the degree of temperature when the separa. 
tion of the solid parts takes place—varies, with the 
oils of Kizanlik, between 8 to 16 degrees Réaumur, 
equal to 50 to 63 degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘The best vils get sulidified at these degrees, They 
come from the colder mountain districts, whereas the 
oils from the warmer localities get sulid at 12 to 16 
degrees Réaumur. equal to 59 to 68 degrees Fahren- 





heit. These oils, marked-strong oils, have a less 
delicate flavour, and are by the ignorance of the 
traders preferred. 

Such a valuable substance as the rose oil is very 
often exposed to adulterations. These take place 
most extensively at the home of the oil, where also 
the substance for adulteration is produced on a large 
scale. This article, also an ethereal substance, is 
called in India ‘rosia oil,” in Egypt “idris oil,” 
and in England “ginger oil.” It is distilled from 
grass species of Andropogonand Cymbopopon. Th 
idris oil is sometimes called “geranium oil,” Th 
distillers often adulterate the rose oil with geranium 
oil, which is imported from Alexandria, This is but 
idris oil exported from Bombay. 

The rose oil is exported in round tinned copper 
bottles, called “ kunkoumas, ” which, when filled, are 
closed by soldering. 
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FACETIA. 

War is a spider a good correspondent? Because 
he drops a line. by every post. 

Josu BILLINGs says: “ Never do any work before 
breakfast, If it is necessary to work before break- 
fast, have your breakfast first.” 

A Nsw Face.—A curate being overhauled by his 
bishop for attending a ball, the former replied: “ My 
lord, 1 wore a mask.’’ ‘Oh, well,” returned the 
bishop, ‘‘that puts a new face on the affair.” 

Tue QuALity or Mersey.—An enthusiastic pis- 
ciculturist declares that some day he hopes to see 
salmon in the Mersey. We should consider them 
very Dicky Sam-on!—Fun, 

A “PLAY ”-FUL QUESTION, 

Wife: “Where have you been to-night, Henry?” 

Husband: “ Oh, at my literary club, as usual,” 

Wife: “Nothing but ‘clubs!’ Were there no 
spades, nor aces, por diamonds—eh ?” 

UNCLES AND AUNTS. 

Old Gent: ‘* You know that Solomon.advised the 
sluggard to go to the ant, for——” 

Seedy Party: “Yes; you see in those days uncles 
had not come forward so prominently as in the present 
day.” 

EXTRAORDINARY Exprrignce.—Said a friend to 
a merchant, who was trying to collect some out- 
standing bills, “‘You have a good deal of money 
coming to you, haven’t you?” “ Yes,” replied the 
merchant ; “and I can’t help wondering why I have 
to run so often after what is coming to me.” 


Hopeess INPATUATION.—A young lady has taken 
up dentistry fora liviug. All the gentlemen patronize 
her, One young man has become hopelessly iufatu- 
ated with her. Consequently he hasu’t a tooth in his 
head. She has pulled out every one of them, ,and 
made him two new sets and pulled them out, 

BUPEREROGATION. 

Country Maid (hawing first seen ‘' Missus” and the 
Children into a Cab): “Oh, coachman, do you know 
the principal entrance to Drury Lane Theat——~?” 

Crabbed Old Cabby (with Expression of Inefable 
Contempt): ‘Dol know! Kim aup!”—Punch, 

AN ADDED CHARM. 

Mr. Raparee: “ Why, I like champagne very well, 

but I enjoy it best, Miss Belden, when I take it after 
ou.” 
r Miss B.: ‘ How so?” 

Mr. R.: “ Why, thea I drink it from your eyes, 
and it sparkles with double brilliancy.” 

ReciPROCITY OF SeNTIMENT.—Olive Logan com- 
meuced one of her lectures at Newark, recently, with 
the remark: “ When I seea pretty girl I want to 
clasp her to my arms.” “So do we,” shouted the 
boys in the gallery. For a moment Olive was non- 
plussed, but, recovering her self- possession, she re- 
plied: ‘* Well, boys, I don’t blame you.” 

A PLEASANT DESCKIPTION, 

Servant: “ Plees, m’m, ’ere’s Mr. Wilkerson !” 

Mistress: ‘‘ Mr. Wilkerson ?” 

Servant: “ Yes, m’m, that—er—that fine Atlantic 
geutleman with a cask in his eye !” 

[But she only meant “athletic gentleman with a 
cast in his eye.” |—Fun. 

THE ANTI-TOBACCO MOVEMENT. 

Lady: “Ah, Leggett! I wish I could induce you 
to part with that pipe!” ” 

Leggett : ‘‘ Why, lor’, mum, I shouldn't ha’ thought 
you smoked; but you're werry welcome to it, and 
you'll find it as nice a little pipe as ever you put be- 
tween your lips !”—Fun. 

OVER-RESPECTFUL,—A lady sent her Irish servant 
for a new velvet mantilla which was at her dress- 
nikers, “Johu,” she said, “if it rains. take a cab; 
{ would rather pay the cab-hire than have my man- 
tilla wet.” When the man handed her the mantilla 
it was ruined, the paper which covered it being satu- 





rated with water. ‘‘ Why, John,” she said, “TI told 
you to take a cabif it rained.” “So I did, mun, 
but sure you wouldn’t have your footman ridin’ in- 
side? I got on the box with the driver.” 

Wuat Tuen ?—A rather grand and dramatic style 
of expression came toa sudden collapse in court tho 
otherday. An indignant witness exclaimed: “The 
first time that I ever did such a dishonourable act I 
would blow out my brains, sir.” ‘Very good,” said 
the counsol; ‘“‘and what would you do the second 
time ?” 

BELLA AND BEtits.—The Emperor of Germany has 
presented twenty-two cannons to Cologue Cathedral, 
to be cast into a large bell. These canons of the 
cathedral having seen active service themselves are 
well qualified to call others’ to attend service. Of 
course whenever this bell rings it will tell that ser- 
vice is by-gan.—Fun. 

EFFICACY OF KINDNESS. 

Discerning Child (who has heard some remarks 
made by Papa): “ Are you our new nurse ?” 

Nurse: “Yes, dear.” 

Child: “ Well, then, I’m one of those boys who can 
only be managed by kindness; so you had better get 
some sponge-cake and oranges at once.” 

CavusE AnD Errrct.—A lawyer, upon a circuit in 
Ireland, who was pleading the cause of an infant 
plaintiff, took the child up in his arms and presented 
it to the jury suffused with tears. This had a great 
effect, until the opposite lawyer asked the child, 
“ What makes you cry?” “Ho pinched me,” an- 
swered the little innocent. The whole court was 
convulsed with laugliter. 

MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 

Unsuccessful Oar: “I say, Muscles, how do yov 
account for my breaking down ?” 

Trainer (reproachfully): “Oh, wery easily, sir. 
Yer would read while yer wos in course o’ trainin’, 
and I always told yer that books and literatoor and 
them things spiled the ’ands, and wos death to a good 
education. ”’—Punch. 

ONE AND ONE ARB ONE. 

A correspondent encloses us the following adver- 
tisement, which he designates as absurd and unmean- 
ing: 

Board and Residence, for a married couple, lady or 
gentleman. Terms moderate. 

We don’t see the absurdity—married couples are by 
the marriage ceremony made one, and the advertiser 
merely suggests delicately that it is unimportant to 
him which one the two are.—Fun. 

GLORIOUS TIDINGS. 

What shall not be done, in the way of honour, to 
our friend King Cole? H. M. daily announces that 
at the New Show House at South Kensington 

Visitors can dine after the Exhibition closes, as wel} 
as previously. 

This is delightful. Two fine appetites for one 
shilling! Gentlemen who find it difficult to dine 
once, and who, to attain that object, have recourse to 
unholy sherry-and-bitters, notice this! Punch has 
taken a season ticket, to ensure himself twelve din- 
ners a week, taking his chance on Sundays.— Punch. 

Too Strone.—A certain French gentleman, hav- 
ing been but a very little while in England, was in- 
vited to a friend’s house, when a large bowl of punch 
was made—a liquor he had never seen before, and 
which did not atall agree with him ; but, having for- 
gotten the name of it, he asked a person tho next day, 
* What dey all call that liquor in England which is 
all de contradiction—there is de brandy to make it 
strong and de vater to make it small, de sugar tv 
make it sweet and de lemons to make it sour?” 
“Punch,” answered the other, “I suppose you mean.” 
“Ay! pouch, begar!” cried monsieur, ‘it almost 
pouch my brain out last night,” 

A Lzsson ror HuMANITy.—If ever we cease to 
admire the intelligence and docility of dogs, and 
their superiority in many respects to our own race, 
may we suffer the fate of the impertinent hunter 
Actwon. A certain shopkeeper has a pup that 
several times upset a can of paint in his playful- 
ness, and to remind him that he must not keep up 
that mischievous practice the master rubbed his nose 
in the odorous mixture, A day or two after the 
playful canine forgot himself and upset the can again, 
and at once bethinking him of the punishment, and 
noticing his master was busy, rubbed his own nose 
in the paint and ran howling and whining out of the 
back door, What human creature would accept his 
chastisement in such a Christian spirit ? 

Ticut Laps—A rational order has proceeded 
from head-quarters. His Royal Highness the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, in a memorandum re- 
cently issued, directs that “in future, clothing for 
recruits be fitted as leose as possible, to enable them, 
as they increase:in size from good diet and healthy 
exercise, to undergo their drill without impeding the 
free use of their lungs and the action of. the heart.” 
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Nothing could be wiser in its way than this improve- 
ment of the British soldier’s uniform, except the ex- 
tension of its principle so as to provide easily fitting 
clothes’ for him when rations and drill shall have de- 
yeloped him from an attenuated recruit into the ple- 
nitude of a full private. A tight uniform is so bad a 
thing for the soldier that there cannot be a worse, ex- 
cept the personal tightness: of the wearer when he 
has got tight himself. And observe, that, when a 
man is tight both in himself and in his tunic and 
trousers, tightness of dress is attended with laxity of 
discipline. —Punch. f 

THE LATEST STRIKE. 
(BY SPECIAL TELEGRAPH.) 

The washerwomen of Teignmouth have struck! 
«Tubby or not tubby” is their motto. The strike 
was a surprise; at any rate it was sud-iu! They 
have taken a line of their own, and vow they won’t 
stir a peg if not treated prop-erly. They say they 
can hold out for any length of time, being well off for 
sap. They have appointed a committee aud elected 
a chairwoman, who is always addressed as ‘the 
wash-up-fall chair.” They say they will stand to 
their rights as they did to their tubs, and never give 
in, though their legs give out. They are much en- 
couraged by the success of the sailors’ strike, for 
they say if they could prove victorious at sea the 
washerwomen ought to conquer on dry land and in 
laundry. They have plenty of irons in the fire, and 
vill wring their rights from their employers, whose 
efforts to throw cold water on their attempts have 
hitherto failed to damp them down. Their determi- 
nation is Of an iron mould. The movement is not 
likely to be readily brought to its clo’s, as this war of 
independence boasts many female Wash-ingtons, who 
have issued & proclamation from which it is possible 
afow small articles may be rubbed out, but by the 
main principles of which they will stand’ as fixedly 
as starch.— Fun, 

IN THE MANGER! 

For wedlock’s bond I never sigh ; 

In freedom’s light I love to bask me: 
I wouldn’t marry ’em—not I 

If twenty duchesses should ask me! 
I never yearned for worldly pelf; 

I love to dwell alone and humble, 
To sew my buttons on myself, 

And, when I prick my fingers, grumble, 
I own there’s one occasion though, 

When even my contentment fails; 

“Ido not like the girls I know 
To go and marry other males ! 


I know I should be quite at sea 
At aught beyond a mild flirtation ; 
And nursing “cherubs” is to me 
A most unpleasant occupation. 
Till true-love’s course shall smoothly run, 
And while unfettered hearts are plenty, 
It may be sweet to cherish one— 
But I prefer to worship twenty ! 
But, ah! the even rosy glow 
Of my contentment sadly pales 
When any of the girls I know 
Will go and marry other males! 


From gout I’m not entirely free— 
But gout befits my social station ; 
I’m older than I used to be— 
But that’s the case with all creation. 
So, why the damsels I adore, - 
Although they smile upon me sweetly, 
Will go and fancy some one more 
Is what perplexes me completely! 
Perhaps I feel no crushing blow— 
No gnawing pang my heart assails ; 
But still I hate the girls I know 
To go and marry other males !—Fun: 
WHAT THE BURMESE AMBASSADORS OUGHT TO BE 
SHOWN. 
_Acrowd at a railway-station struggling for their 
‘ickets at one small aperture, two feet by nine inches. 

The streets after a couple of rainy days. 

One or two of our four-wheeled cabs. 

All the public statues. 

A butcber’s boy in full career along a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

Leicester Square. 

The House of Commons voting away a million or 
%0 of the public money. The House of Commons 
deeply interested in a persona) squabble. . 

A fow of our most accomplished street-beggars. 

An Irish election, 

A City feast. 

A City church, with a clergyman (handsomely re- 
munerated), clerk, beadle, pew-opener, sexton, and 
“rgauist, but no congregation worth counting. 
Pui British Museum—if it does not happen to be 


The British quart wine-bottle. 


terate 





Somples of the necessaries of life well adul- 


The neighbourhood of a flourishing gin-palace at 
twelve o’clock on Saturday night. 

A very High Church.(N.B,—T he interpreter should 
explain to their excellencies that Popery is not the 
established religion of the country at present.) 

The interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Our roomy and convenient law courts. 

Our organ-grinders, 

beadle. 

A match-making mamma. 

The inside of an omnibus on a pouring wet day. 

The admirable arrangements at the Royal Academy 
for taking care of parasols, sticks, and umbrellas, 

A third-class railway-carriage.—Punch, 


IS IT WORTH THE PRICE? 
More men in search of the icy Pole, 
The mythic staff around which we roll. 
More treasure, ships, and lives maybe, 
All saerificed to the Polar Sea. 


What if they find both the Pole.and Sea ? 
What better then shall earth’s children be? 
Who wants a home that he needs must share 
With a friendly seal or polar bear— 


Silence and glaciers, snows and fogs, 
Train-oil and darkness, and wolfish dogs ? 
And though Aurora may gild the night 

One needs must freeze while he sees the sight. 


No ship on the errands of commerce bent 
Would cross by the new-found continent ; 
No church will rival the ice-berg’s spire, 
No chimney shelter a household fire. 


“Science?” Iknow. As the old wife waits, 
Going backward down to the Blessed Gates, 
Looking earthward yet for some token set 
Of the brave Sir John, whom she can’t forget ; 


Think you, all the charts that explorers gave 
Can hide from her that unsodded grave ? 
Think you the wives of the missing men 

Can say good-speed to the search again ? 


There shall be new tales of beleaguered ships, 
Amid toppling hergs and the ice-floe “ nips ;” 
Of men who yearn in their weary search 

For the sound of bells in the village church. 


Snow-blind and faint with the ceaseless stare, 

They shen stumble on through the summer’s 
glare ; 

Weary and worn for the vanished light, 

They shall fight the gloom of the Arctic night. 


Is there life to aid, or a soul to save, 

E’en a cairn to lay on a brave man’s grave ? 
Is there wrong to right, or a heart to cheer, 
Shall the search goon? Yes, and persevere. 


But this: to outline on a chart anew, 
Where a good ship carried her colours 
through, 
To claim fresh fields of the sterile ice 
At such fearful cost—Is it worth the price ? 
E. L. 


GEMS. 


TruTH is an immortal flower—a thing that has no- 
thing to fear from ciroumstances, a post where danger 
has no power. 

A NATIon’s character is the sum of its splendid 
deeds ; they constitute. one common patrimony, the 
nation’s inheritance. They awe foreign powers, 
they arouse and animate our own people. 

Decision and promptitude, even though sometimes 
@ man may err for want of due deliberation, will in 
the long run more often conduce to success than a 
slow judgment that comes too late. 

THERE are three kinds of men in the world—the 
“ Wills, the Won’ts, and the Can’ts,” The former 
effect everything; the others oppose everything. 
“T Will” builds our railroads and steamboats ; 
‘Won't ’’ doesn’t believe in experiments and nonsense; 
while “I Can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and com- 
monly ends his days in the slow digestion of bank- 
ruptcy. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


Burrer.—The German Agriculturist says that a 
great portion of the fine flavour of fresh butter is 
destroyed by the usual mode of washing, and he re- 
commends a thorough kneading for the removal of 
the buttermilk, and a subsequent pressing in a linen 
cloth. Butter thus prepared is pre-eminent for its 
sweetness of taste and tflavour—qualities which are 
retained for a long time. To improve manufactured 
butter we are advised by the sameauthority to work 
it thoroughly with fresh cold milk, and then to wash 
it in clear water; and it is said that even old and 
rancid butter may be rendered palatable by washing 





it in water to which a few drops of a solution of 
chloride of lime have been added. 

To PresprveE Breap a Lone Tims.—Cut the 
bread into thick slices, and bake it in an oven, so as 
to render it perfectly dry. In this condition it will 
keep good for any length of time required. It must, 
however, be carefully kept from pressure; other- 
wise, owing to its brittleness, it will soon fall to 
pieces. When required for use dip the bread furan 
instant into-warm water, then hold it before the fire 
till dry ; then-butter it, and it will taste liko toast. 
This is a useful way of preserving bread for voy- 
ages, and also any bread that may be too stale to be 
eaten in the usual way. 








STATISTICS. 


PoPULATION OF THE PrinciraL Towns IN GER- 
MANY.—We learn that the population of the princi- 
pal cities and towns of Germany is as follows :—~ 
Berlin contains 828,013 inhabitants; Hamburgh, 
235,365; Breslau; 208,025; Dresden, 177,035; Mu- 
nich, 169,264 ; Cologne, 129,251 ; Magdeburg, 114,549 ; 
Kinigsberg, 112,123; Leipsic, 107,575; Hanover 
(with Linden), 106,520 ; Dantzic, 94,377 ; Stuttgard, 
91,623; Frankfort-on-Main, 90,748; Strasburgh; 
85,529 ; Bremen, 82,900 ; Nuremberg, 82,929; Stet- 
tin, 76,154 (or, with the entire municipal district, 
97,781); Barmen, 75,074; Altona, 73,864; Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 73,722; Elberfeld, 71,775; Diisseldorf, 
69,462 ; Chemnitz, 68,150 ; Brunswick, 57,380 ; Cre- 
feld, 57,835; Posen, 56,9382; Halle, 52,408; Miihl- 
hausen (Alsace), 52,000 ; Essen, 51,768 ; Metz, 51,107 ; 
and Augsburgh, 50,451. If Elberfeld and Barmen 
be taken together they form a town of 146,849 inhabi- 
tants. The population of the states composing the 
German Empire on the Ist of December, 1871, was 
found to be 41,058,139 souls, against 40,106,958 in 
December, 1867, being an increase of 951,181 inhabi- 
tauts, or 2°37 per cent. in the last four years. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


QuBEN Victoria has banked with Coutts and Co. 
for years. 

Tue Burmese Embassy bring some splendid pre- 
sents for the Queen, amongst them a gold necklace 
of beautiful workmanship, weighing several pounds, 

THE strongest swimmer in the world has just ar- 
rived in Paris. Colonel Reps is the name of the 
gentleman, and he is an American. 

Now that Dr. Livingstone is said to be found, 
could not some arrangement be made to keep him 
from getting lost again? 

THE building of the new Post Office and the Home 
and Colonial Offices has been suspended on account 
of the strike. 

Forcr anD Enercy.—By “ force” in rigid signi- 
fication is understeod the power of producing 
“energy ;” by “energy” the power of performing 
work. To give an illustration: powder has force, 
the cannon-ball energy ; but to speak of the force of 
the cannon-bal] is inexact. It may also be remarked 
that the words “actual” and “ potential’’ are in fre- 
quent. use to qualify the state in which energy is 
met with. By actual energy is meant energy in an 
active state, energy which is doing work. By po- 
tential energy, energy at rest—energy capable of 
doing work, but not doing it. In a bent cross-bow 
there is potential energy—energy in a state of rest, 
but ready to becomeactual or to manifest itself when 
the trigger is pulled. Again, actual energy is evolved 
fromthe sun. By vegetable life this is made poten- 
tial in the organic compounds formed. In these or- 
ganic compounds the energy is stored up in a latent 
condition ; potential energy is reconverted into ac- 
tual energy when they undergo oxidation during 
combustion, or in their utilization in the animal eco- 
nomy. 

GAMBLING MADE Uszrut.—It is not often thats 
taste for gambling is so well regulated as seems to 
have been the case with the late Sir Heury Bulwer. 
The young man made his débat in 1827, when he 
was attached to the Berlin Embassy. Taking Paris 
in his way, ho won there between six and seven 
thousand pounds at play. ‘This he adroitly converted 
into the startiug-point and foundation of his diplo- 
matic fortunes. ‘Ihere was then a whist-playing set 
at Berlin, mustering principally at Prince Wittgen- 
stein’s and including the leading personages of the 
Court. The high stakes (500 louis the rubber was 
not uncommon) kept the members of the English 
Embassy aloof, with the exception of Bulwer, who 
fearlessly risked his recently acquired capital. Al- 
though by no means a first-rate whist-player, he 
eventually came off a winner, and from the inciden- 
tal gossip of princes aud ambassadors at the card- 
table he learnt a great deal about more important 
matters from which his official superiors were shut out. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.—First thoroughly cleanse the cabinet with 
soap and cold water. ‘hen carefully apply some black 
japan varnish to the parts which are not covered by the 
gilded figures. Afterwards paint these figures witha 
sort of gold water which can be purchased at the colour 
shop, or which can be prepared in the following way :— 
Dissolve a small quantity of gold leaf in aqua regia, 
and drive away the acid by means of boiling, when the 
gold will be found to be in a state of minute division. 
Then add oxide of bismuth, in the proportion of one 
grain of bismuth to twelve grains of gold, and a small 
quantity of borax and gum water. Usea camel’s hair 
brush when you apply the above solution to the figures 
on the cabinet. 

Emma B.—1. The bailiff would seize the jewels certainly. 
Of the furniture he would leave nothing beyond a bed 
and a blanket or two; and if the amount for which he 
levied rendered it necessary he would take all the ward- 
robe with the exception of a simple change of clothing. 
2. ‘The young man cannot compel the lady to marry him, 
but, if he choose, he can bring an action against her for 
the breach of promise. 3- We shall have pleasure in 
reading and answering as many letters as you feel in- 
clined to send. One each week will notatalltaxus. 4 
Business letters are as often written in the third per- 
gon as in the first. 5. ‘The handwriting is not pretty ; 
it is diffuse and careless perhaps, but it is legivle and 
thus is good. 

S. F.—Defects of temper are seldom completely cured ; 
though the peculiarity be under the influence of a strong 
control it will often make itself manifest upon occasions 
of more or less importance. If therefore she dislikes the 
temper of her proposed husband she should seriously 
consider whether she will allow the courtship to con- 
tinue, for nothing is so necessary to comfort in married 
life as congeniality of temper. For a woman to per- 
form her part in an endeavour to make married life 
happy it is important that she should take pains to 
secure a good husband in every sense of the word. This 
being accomplished, she should faithfully keep her pro- 
mise made at the altar and obey, serve, love, and honour 
him. That is the answer to your inquiry as to the 
*best and surest way of keeping peace and happiness in 
married life.” 

G. M. (Westminster).—1. Cat-skins are dressed like 
mauy other furs by being first trampled in or saturated 
with salt butter, then the smoother side is passed over 
a hot iron to remove the integuments. They are cleaned 
by being immersed in sawdust, which is afterwards beaten 
out with a cane,a process which is repeated if necessary ; 
they are sometimes finished by the application of some 
cheap inodorous spirit ia the nature of an antiseptic. 2. 
Unless under special circumstances, a man should not 
marry until he has attained the age of twenty-five. 3. 
Anatomical and physiological studies are usually pursued 
in the schools of medicine. The code of honour is vari- 
ously taught ; often in the society of good companions 
and in the advice of worthy men. Amongst its elements 
are found the practice of truth and consideration for the 
feelings and position of others. 

G. V. Y.—1n the manufacture of “ lucifer matches” the 
splints being duly prepared are first dipped into melted 
sulphur, a twist being given to the bundle by the opera- 
tor in order to prevent the slips being glued together. 
The bundles are afterwards dipped in a paste of which 

hosphorus is an ingredient. Some makers use the fol- 

owing compound:—Phosphorus 1 part, nitre 10 parts, 

fine glue 6 parts, smalt—(the colouring matter) 2 parts. 
For the sake of the health of the factory hands the red 
—— discovered by Schroetter a few years ago, 
should be used ; it is much less volatile than the common 
phosphorus. In the manufacture of ‘ safety-matches ” 
phosphorus does not form part of the composition placed 
on the match, although it is one of the ingredientsof the 
friction paste with which the sides of a“ safety ” box are 
covered. 

0, L, M.—1. To make hot cross buns: Mix together 
4 lbs. of flour, 1 1b. fine moist sugar, 1} oz. of ground 
allspice, cinnamon and mace mixed, a gill of yeast; add 
suflicient of the above to a piut of fukewarm milk until 
the latter becomes of the consistence of cream. Cover it 
over and let it staud two hours. Then melt to an oil1l lb. 
of butter, stir it into the above solid ingredients, next 
add the thickened milk and as much more milk as will 
render the whole a soft paste, Wait another hour. Then 
mould with the hand the dough into buns about the size 
of a large egg, lay them in rows three inches apart, set 
them in a warm place until they have risen to double 
their size, after which bake them in a hot oven. During 
the baking impress them with a tin mould in the form of 
& cross, 2 Piauoforte instruction vooks can be purchased 





of Messrs- Boosey and Co., Holles Street, from one shil- 
ling upwards. 3. The handwriting is good enough. 
Coysranck.—1l. Marmalade is best made from Seville 
oranges. The loaf sugar used must be equal in weight 
tothe oranges. These with the addition of a little water 
are the only ingredients. They are so manipulated as to 
extract every atom of virtue from that portion of the 
orange, which is eventually thrown away. Place the peels 
of the oranges in a preserving pan, aud, having covered 
them well with water, let them boil until they will sub- 
mit easily to the insertion of afork. Then strain them 
through a sieve, reserving the liquor for future use. 
Scrape all the pith from the peels and cut them intv thin 
slices about an inch long. From the inside of the 
oranges carefully remove all the outside white skin, 
and all the inner white skin, and pips, throwing both 
skin and pips into the liquor above reserved. Strain 
again and to the liquor add water in ———— to 
the number of oranges. Into this liquid put the pre- 
pared peels, the prepared pulp, and the loaf sugar. Let 
the whole boil fer alf an hour. During the boiling 
skim well, and the manufacture of your marmalade is com- 
leted. 2. To make vegetable marrow jam: Cleanse the 
ruit, cut it into slices, remove all superfluities, to every 
pound of fruit add 1} Ib. of crushed loaf sugar, place the 
above in a preserving pan over a good fire, and upon 
boiling skim well. ‘The process will be completed after 
boiling for a quarter of an hour, stirring well all the 
time. Some ple think the addition of essence of 
ginger desirable for the sake of the flavour. 3, ‘The band- 
writing is bold, legible, and has a little style. 


ONLY GOING TO THE GATE, 


Like a bell of blossom ringing 
Clear and childish, shrill and swee* 
Floating to the porch's shadow 
With the fainter fall of feet, 
Comes this auswer softly backward, 
Bidding tender watcher wait, 
While the Baby Queen outruus her, 
* Only going to the gate.” 
Through the moonlight warm and scented 
Love to Beauty breathes his sigh, 
Lingering, to leave reluctant, 
Loth to speak the low good-bye ; 
Then the same old echo answers, 
Waiting love of older date, 
And the maiden whispers backward, 
“* Only goiug to the gate.” 


Oh, these gates along our pathway, 
What they bar, outside and in ! 
With a vague outlook beyond them, 
Over ways we have not been ! 
How they stand before, behind us— 
Toll-gates some, with price to pay ; 
Spring-gates some, that shut for ever ; 
Cloud-gates some, that melt away ! 
Just across their slender weaviug 
Troth-plight happy hands have crossed, 
Yet its loeks have rusted ruddy, 
Or its keys in night shade lost. 
Over latches softly falling 
Good-bye prayera have dropped like dew ; 
Little gateways softly shutting, 
Yet have cut a love in two. 


So we pass them going upward 
On our journey, one by one, 
To the distant shining wicket 
Where each trav’ler goes alone ; 
Where the friends who journey with us 
Strangely falter, stop and wait ; 
Father, mother, child, or lover, 
** Only going to the gate.” B.L. 


Anya K., twenty-three, medium height, and amiable, 
wishes to marry a dark, industrious young mau abouts 
twenty-six. 

Dankx Harr, twenty, pretty, and accomplished, wants 
to marry a young mauavout twenty-live, industrious, aud 
loving. 

Eun M., nineteen, fair, auburn hair, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be about twenty-five, fond of music, aud 
affectionate. 

L. W., thirty, rather tall, fond of home, and a trades. 
man. Respondent must be a well-educated young lady 
about twenty-six. 

M., V., twenty-five, tall, good tempered, and a domestic 
servant, is desirous of marrying a young man in the 
Navy about twenty-nine, 

E. K., thirty-three, short, fond of children, and rather 
dark, Respondent must be about thirty-six, and hand- 
some ; a mechanic preferred. 

GrorceE E., twenty-seven, 5ft. 8in., handsome, fond of 
children, and industrious. Respondent must be about 
twenty, moderately tall, pretty, fud in possession of a 
little money. 

Sam H., twenty-seven, short, and able to keep a wife 
comfortably. Respondent must be a young lady who is 
fond of music and children, about twenty-three, and ac- 
complished. 

Marian JEANETTE M., twenty-six, domesticated, and is 
in possession of a little money. Respondent must be 
about thirty, fond of music, and amiable ; a native ef 
Manchester preferred. 

Cuantes R., twenty-five, rather tall, handsome, fond of 
music, aud iu a lucrativesituation. Respondeut must be 
about twenty, pretty, accomplished, aud in receipt of a 
good iucome. 

K. Q., nineteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, and the only 
daughter of a gentleman in an independent positiou- 
Respondent must be about twenty-five, handsome, aud a 
tradesman. 


Rosertus, twenty, pretty, a brunette, accomplished, 
and has some money. Respondent must be not more 
than twenty-five, found of music, and an oflicer in the 





Army. ’ 
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desirous of marrying a young man about thirty, tall, and 
industrious, 

Manag, eighteen, medium height, domesticated, ang 
fond of home, Respondent must be from twenty-three 
to twenty-six, tall, handsome, aud if a native of Liver. 
pool preferred. 

Huau, twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., and a tradesman in a good 
position in one of the principal seaport towns in England. 
Respondent must be about twenty, accomplished, and 
aifectionate. 

Nora, twenty, medium height, a domestic servant in a 
gentleman’s family, and very fond of children. Respone 
dent must be from twenty-three to thirty, and in a very 
good situation. 

Cranissa, thirty, rather tall, dark hair and eyes, in re- 
ceipt of a little money, and a widow. Respondent must 
be about thirty-six, a mechanic, fond of music, and of a 
loving disposition. 

GabrikgL, twenty-nine, short, good tempered, a native 
of Birmingham, and in a good situation, with excellent 
prospects, wishes to marry a young lady who is pretty 
and loving. 

Cuenrig, twenty, handsome, very fond of music and 
singing, and is in possession of a little money. Re. 
spondent must be an officer in the Navy not more than 
twenty-five. 

Fora, thirty-three, good looking, very fond of music, 
and thinks she could make a working man's home com- 
fortable. Respondent must be about forty, and fond of 
ehildren. 

Cxniss8, twenty-five, pretty, a brunette, good pianiste, 
loving, and has lived in France nearly twenty years. 
Respondent must be about twenty-nine, dark, and well 
educated. 

Tuomas T., twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., very good looking, 
dark hair and eyes, and in receipt of a good salary. Re- 
spondent must, be about nineteen, fair, lively and cheer. 
ful, able to sing, a good pianiste, and of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Oxt in Earnest, twenty-five, good logis medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, highly respectable, and has 
alittle money. Respondent must be g looking, of a 
lively disposition, and able to cook a dinner; one do- 
mesticated preferred, 

H. E. W., twenty, middling height, gray eyes, dark 
brewn hair, loving, industrious, and a domestic servant. 
Respondent must be a dark, steady, sober young man, 
about twenty-five, able to keep a wife well, and have a 
good income. 

Joun W., twenty-two, very tall, pleasing, dark hair, 
eyes, and whiskers, very good lovking, and in possession 
of a very good business. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, fond of home and music; a young lady with 
money indispensable, 

Enix R., twenty-two, medium height, fair, curly hair, 
blue eyes, and domesticated, would like to marry a tall, 
good-looking gentleman about 5ft. 9iu., not more than 
twenty-seven. Respondent must be very loving, fond of 
home, and able to make a wife happy; an Eugiishmap 
preterred, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Y. B. is responded to by—“ BR, S8.," domesticated, lon 
ing, fond of home and business. 

. N. by—‘‘ Rose F.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
passably good iooking, respectable aud ladylike, brown 
hair, blue eyes. 

Coxsrancy by—“Jeer Blocks,” twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., 
dark complexion, loving, a seaman in the Navy, aud 
thinks he would suit ‘* Constancy.” 

Frep C. by—* Currie,” twenty, medium height, who 
thinks she would make a good wife ; she is loving, do- 
en dark, passable looking, and also very respect- 
able. 

CuaRna NevitteE by—"S. W. L.,” twenty-one, has an 
income of 150l- a year, fair complexion, light blue eyes, 
brown hair, and thinks he should make a good husband 
tor a gipsy. 

Vicroz and Rupert by—“ Adeline” and “ Sylvia,” 
sisters. “‘ Adeline” is tall, fair, ladylike, and accom- 
plished. ‘ Sylvia,” eighteen, medium height, pretty, 
dark, merry, piquante, and affectionate, and prefers 
“Rupert.” She is a model little housekeeper. 

Jor R, 8S. by—** Susan B.,” twenty-one, tail, dark, affec- 
tionate, fond of children, and thinks she would make 
* Joe R. 8,” a good wife; by— A Sailor’s Sister,” niue- 
teen, well educated, dark, very affectionate, a lover of 
children, lively, good tempered, a splendid singer, a 
pretty good player, and quite capable of managing a 
house; and by—‘* Marie Stuart,” seventeen, tall, a 
brunette, a lady by birth and education, and will have 
pleaty of money, 
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